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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 

Lord Mayors’ Pageants : being Collections towards 
a History of these Annual Celebrations, with 
Specimens of the descriptive Pamphlets published 
by the City Poets. Part I. History of Lord 
Mayors’ Pageants. By Frederick W. Fair- 
holt, Esq. 8vo. Printed for the Percy Society. 

Tur sheriffs’ feast a fortnight ago, and the ap- 

proaching festival of the Lord Mayor’s day, 

recommend this, the latest monthly issue of 
the Percy Society, to our notice.* The change 
oftimes is no where more clearly shewn than 
in the change wrought upon the sports and 
ceremonies of a people ; both being of long en- 
durance, enforced by precedent, and perpetu- 
ated by example. As our forefathers did, we 
naturally do; and it requires a century to make 
any very marked difference in even the most 
trifling observance. But generations will pass 
and succeed each other, and sometimes an im- 
provement, and sometimes an omission, in the 
end varies the scene, till the origin is lost in 
the mist of antiquity, and the traces are diffi- 
cult to be distinguished thence to ourday. Yet 
thehuman mind is so constituted that few things 
interest it more than the endeavour to rescue 
such matters from early oblivion, and extricate 
the causes and course of their mutations. In- 


stead of misrepresentations and erroneous con- 


jectures, it is always a pleasure to be searching 
and sifting till we are able to say, Magnat est 
writas et prevalebit, whether applied to the con- 
cerns of a nation, a simple fact, a date, a con- 
spiracy, an intrigue, a war, a peace, or a pro- 
cession. 

The question will arise as to the wisdom of 
such doings ; and that question is more strin- 
gent in our day than ever it was before, because 
the utilitarian doctrine has grown from a Fruit 
toa Upas-tree, and not only asserted its own 
wility, bat its paramount monopoly of all sci- 
ences, improvements, and humanities. An ex- 
quisite poem is written, elevating the being, but 
not directing its aims to any specific purpose ; 
and the utilitarian, with a sneer, asks you, 





* The Perey Society, as our readers know, is con- 
stituted for the printing of MSS. and the re-edification 
ofrare works in ballad and ancient lore, and especially 
such as furnish pictures of the manners of our ances- 
tors; and a list of a few of the preceding numbers 
the members for their 1/. per annum having a new 
work every month) will indicate their curious and en- 
tertaining character. No. 37 was Bankes’ Bay Horse ina 
Trance, from the tract of 1595, edited by Mr. Rim- 
bault; No. 36, Zhe Pleasant Conceits of Old Hobson, the 
Merry Londoner, 1607, edited by Mr. J. O. Halliwell ; 
No. 35, a reprint of James Thomson’s poem to the 
memory of W. Congreve, from 1729, by Mr. Peter 
Cunningham; No. 34, The Four Knaves, a series of 
Sutirical Tracts, by S. Rowland, edited by Mr. Rim- 
bault; No. 33. 4 Kerry Pastoral, edited by Mr. T. C, 
Croker; No. 32. The Harmony of Birds, a singular pro- 
uetion of the middle of the 16th century; No. 31, Poems 
'y Sir H. Wotton, edited by Mr. Dyce; No. 30, Coke 
‘ovel’s Bote, from a unique copy printed by Wynkyn 
le Worde; No. 29, Michael Drayton's Harmony of the 
Siureh, edited by Mr. Dyce from the edition of 1596; 
and No. 28, a selection of Latin stories, a contribution 
to the history of fiction during the middle ages, edited 
by Mr. T, Wright. The preceding twenty-seven re- 
‘als, bringing the society’s researches thus far into 
ts fourth year, are all equally good.—Zd. L. G. 

+ Query: in the present case ought it not to be, 
Maguay est et prevalebit?— Printer’s imp. Ue has 
‘ice: and is now Lord Mayor elect.—Ed. L. G. 





What’s the use of it? A painting, stirring the 
heart to heroism and virtue, is produced ; and 
the utilitarian measures the canvass, looks at 
the price, thinks genius nothing, and asks, 
What’s the use of it? Literally of the earth 
earthy, the limits of the sect never go beyond 
the physical. If men were bodies and had not 
souls, still their theory would be abortive; but 
if there be a union of soul and body, and the 
cultivation of the nobler part be not only the 
most divine, but, even in ledger-talk, the most 
profitable for the latter, it were a pity to see it 
set aside for mere sordid and animal considera- 
tions. 

But truce to philosophy and to uncalled-for 
distinctions, when we are treating of lord- 
mayors’ Novemberings. These are both spi- 
ritual and corporeal, both imaginative and real. 
They were so three hundred years ago, and 
they are so now. The only difference is in the 
fashion of the thing. Three centuries ago the 
people of London loved sights: now they do 
the same. Three centuries ago the citizens of 
London loved good eating and drinking: and 
we are living witnesses that there can have been 
no falling offin their tastes orappetites. Human 
nature, as Sam Slick and sundry of his prede- 
cessors inform us, varies little, let customs vary 
eversomuch. Hobnails (though not human) are 
hobnails to this hour. Coaches are only not so 
new; barges remain barges; robesand fur-gowns 
cover the same sorts of legs, thews, paunches, 
breasts, and briskets; the same flutters of va- 
nity and pride, the same schemes and visions 
of aggrandisement, the same passions animate 
the homunculus, be it goodly citizen, gaudy 
courtier, mean mechanic, imperial, or kaiser. 
It is all grading and retrograding; and sorry 
we are to see so much of the latter, occa- 
sioned by the laxity and money-making spirit 
of the age, where the aim of all is the same, 
but the failure results from want of principle— 
must we add,—and detection and defeat. But 
we remember a scoundrel who once demon- 
strated to us, that if he had done a specified 
political job required of him, and in his power 
to do, an immense fortune would have re- 
warded even the attempt, which he refused to 
make; we could not help being struck by the 
conscience of the villain who had not shrunk 
from what appeared to us to be a hundred-fold 
worse, and wondering why he had not gilded 
his infamy by that which would have made him 
(if not it) respectable, and courted by 999 out 
of 1000 of the living world. For look where 
you will, poverty is the crime against society 
most heavily visited by law and custom. 

So it was, though not so strikingly exhibited, 
in the times to which we now go back; and 
simply, perhaps, for the reason that classes were 
not so intimately commingled, nor individuality 
so perfect, and therefore the oppression and suf- 
ferings of the poor were not so distinctly evident. 
In the olden days, notwithstanding our many 
and generous existing public institutions, we 
are inclined to think there was a more diffused 
spirit of true Christian charity, not of ostenta- 
tion, but (if it were so, the superstitious hope) 
of soul-saving, which led to a more extended 
exercise of that virtue which covereth a multi- 
tude of sins. 





In the lord-mayors’ shows of old many of the 
well-cared-for unfortunate were wont to walk ; 
and the contrast with later years was consider- 
able. But it is time to tell our readers some- 
thing of the long past, leaving them to the 
memory of what they have themselves wit- 
nessed, and the view of what they may here- 
after, beginning with the approaching spec- 
tacle of the 9th, take the trouble to behold :— 

“The annual descriptive pamphlets, pub- 
lished by the city poets, detailing the page- 
antry so exhibited, are of such rarity and value, 
that they are seldom seen, and the series are 
widely scattered, ‘few and far between,’ in 
public or private collections. It will be found 
(adds the editor), by a perusal of this volume, 
that in former times these pageants and their 
allusions connected themselves in no small de- 
gree with the history of the country and its 
political movements; and shadowing forth, as 
they do, the opinions of the metropolis, they 
are worthy of more attention than may be at 
first imagined by persons who only know them 
through the expiring relics now yearly exhi- 
bited. The city companies were a most im- 
portant body in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and these pageants are very character- 
istic of their ancient state ; and are valuable for 
the insight they give us of the tastes and man- 
ners of the metropolis during the periods when 
they were displayed.” 

Having consulted every known and acces- 
sible pageant-pamphlet, the writer proceeds to 
point out the analogies between our ceremo- 
nial observances and those of France and Flan- 
ders; as we borrowed our royal public en- 
trances, &c., from the former, and our civic 
exhibitions of guilds and officials chiefly from 
the latter. To Robert Large, who was mayor 
of London in 1439, we are largely indebted for 
the introduction of printing to this country ; 
and to printing in this country the present lord 
mayor elect owes his mercantile position and 
much-coveted elevation. Thus do the spokes 
of the wheel (the cause and effect) turn round. 
The low countries furnished also the prototypes 
of much of the pageantry seen in the early 
mayoralty processions of London :— 

“ The various guilds, or companies of trades- 
men, in Antwerp, had, from a very early pe- 
riod, a public procession, known in the lan- 
guage of that place as ‘den grooten Omme- 
ganck,’ the latter word signifying a procession 
round the city. It consisted of a cavalcade of 
soldiers, a procession of burghers, and a very 
curious series of pageants, the property of the 
various guilds, each of which exhibited some 
one peculiar to itself, which had reference to 
their trades or professions; and in accordance 
with this plan, the whale belonged to the fish- 
ers; the car of Neptune, the fishmongers; the 
muses, the musicians; the cyclops, the black- 
smiths; Jupiter and Europa, the butchers. It 


| was usual to exhibit these pageants, with many 


others, on great public occasions ;’’ one of 
which is described by Albert Durer in his 
Journal of a Visit to the Low Countries in 1520. 
Thus originated those shows of which parts are 
illustrated by the following curious engravings. 
An enormous whale appears, ‘ on whose back 
sits Orpheus playing on his viol, whose melody 
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must on this occasion have been sadly disar- 
ranged by a bag-piper, who walks beside him. 
The whale is attended by two dolphins, on 
whom sit two young boys, who appear to guide 
them with a bridle, ‘as a token that the dol- 
phin ~ with children ; for Pliny says that 
in still water they allow children to stroke 
them, and swim upon their backs.’ ’’* 

Now comes the giant, an exceeding favourite 
in the eyes of our forefathers; and respecting 
whom there is a curious entry in the books of 
the Capper’s Company of Coventry, a.p. 1540, 
viz. :—‘ P4 for the candlesteks in his hed, and 
the lyght, ij4.” From which it appears that it 
was customary to put candles in his head at 
night when he was exhibited at the setting of 
the Midsummer watch—a ceremony which al- 
ways took place after sunset. 

“In 1415, when Henry V. entered London 
from Southwark, a male and female giant stood 
at the entrance of London Bridge, the male 
bearing an axe in his right hand, and in his left 
the keys of the city hanging to a staff, as if he 
had been the porter. In 1432, when Henry 
VI. entered the city the same way, ‘a mighty 
giant’ awaited him as his champion at the same 
place, with a drawn sword, and an inscription 
by his side, beginning 

‘ All those that be enemies to the king 

I shall them clothe with confusion, &c.’ 
In 1554, when Philip and Mary made their 
public entry into London, ‘two images repre- 
senting two giants, the one named Corineus and 
the other Gog-magog,’ stood upon London 
Bridge, holding between them certain flatter- 
ing Latin verses; and when Elizabeth passed 
through the city the day before her coronation, 
Jan. 12, 1558, these two giants were placed at 
Temple Bar, holding between them a poetical 
recapitulation, in Latin and English, of the 
pageants that day exhibited.” 





* Omitted, now, as inconvenient.—Ed. L. G. 




















But the most singular pageant of all was one 
representing hell-mouth, a copy of which is 
here given:—“ It takes the form of a mon- 
strous and grotesque head, having a sort of 
crown of spikes across the forehead, above 
which sits a devil with four spotted wings, as 
porter of hell, holding in his hand a hook with 
three prongs, of the form usually depicted in 
all infernal scenes from a very early period, as 
they are exhibited in ancient illuminations. 
A devil behind is holding a torch, and the 
scene is enlivened by a male and female demon 
in grotesque costume, who dance with comic 
evolutions to the music of a third demon, who 
lustily plays onan infernal bag-pipe, the chanter 
of which assumes the form of a serpent.”* 

“ Among the items of expenditure printed 
by Mr. Sharp from the books of the Drapers’ 
Company of Coventry, we meet with the fol- 
lowing :— 

1587. It’m paide for payntyng and makyng 
newehellhede 1... 2. 
. It'm payd for mendyng hell hede_. 
2. It’m payd for makyng helle hede . . viijs. ijd. 
. It’m payd for payntyng hell hede newe xx, 
556. It’m payde for kepynge hell hede viijd. 
55. P’d to Jhon Hayt for payntyng of 
hellmouthe.. . . . « « «+ 
1567, P’d for makyng hell mouth and cloth 
OTE 8 6 et we 8 . iiijs. 
By the item for 1556, we find that persons were 
paid for ‘kepynge’ or attending at hell-mouth, 
probably to open and shut it. In an account 
of the mysteries performed at Veximiel in 1437, 
quoted from a Ms. in the Royal Library at Pa- 
ris (No. 4350), by Hone, in his Ancient Mys- 
teries Described, we are told that on this occa- 
sion the mouth of hell was very well done, for 
it opened and shut when the devils required to 
enter and come out, and had two large eyes of 
steel; and in a note of ‘properties’ belonging 
to the play of Old Tobit, pertormed at Lincoln 


xijd. 


xvjd. 





* This cut is presumed to be the first ever engraved 








vjd. | 
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in 1564 (6 of Eliz.), we have ‘ Hell-mouth yit, 
a nether chap’ mentioned. From the varioy; 
entries for repairing, repainting, and remaking 
this pageant, it would appear to have seen te 
ther active service. There is a single item of 
much curiosity and interest, quoted by M,, 
Sharp among the expenses for 1557— 

‘It’m payd for kepyn of fyer at hell mouthe jij, 
Which shews that some attention was bestowed 
to theatrical effect in these pageants ; and some 
danger was undergone in bringing fire into the 
centre of so fragile an erection of wood ani 
canvass. A charge for coals to keep up hell. 
fire reads oddly enough now. The devils, thy 
busied themselves after the most grotesque fa. 
shion about this pageant, were especial favour. 
ites with the people; and indulged in many a 
jest with the unfortunates who fell into their 
clutches; and the authors of the old mysteries 
sometimes gave them an opportunity to display 


| their vagaries by introducing a little episode, 


such as the cheating hostess of Chester, in the 
mystery there performed, with whom the audi. 
ence could have little sympathy, and would 
therefore exceedingly enjoy the welcome given 
her by Satan and the demons. 
‘Welcome, deare darlinge, to endles bale, 

Useing cardes, dice, and cuppes small, 

With many false othes to sell thy ale: 

Now thou shalte have a feaste.’ 
The porter of hell was an important character 
in the pageant, and is humorously alluded to 
by Heywood in his Four P’s; where the pat- 
doner, describing his visit to the infernal re- 
gions, declares that the devil who kept the gate 
and himself knew each other immediately— 

‘ For oft in the play of Corpus Christi 

He hath played the devil at Coventrie.’ 

These devils were dressed in coats and hose of 
canvass, and were covered with hair, which was 
probably black horse-hair. Mr. Sharp quotes 


of the strange device as exhibited in an actual pageant. | from the drapers’ accounts an item for ‘lbs oi 
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———_ 
jair for the demon’s coat and hose ; and under | ran with wine were exhibited at the conduit in 
1568 we have— Chepe, where ‘ virginis thre,’ Mercy, Grace, and 


‘Payd for makyng a payre of hose wt. heare — xxijd.’ | Pity by name, gave of the wine to all comers. 
The devil in the smiths’ pageant had a dress | This pageant, Lydgate says, was 


made of leather, a painted visor (which was — ‘devised notabely indede 
always worn), and a staff. In the cappers’ For to accordyne with the maiers name.’ 
pageant, the devil had a club made of buck- | These wells were surrounded by trees laden 
ram, painted, and probably stuffed with wool; | with oranges, almonds, lemons, dates, &c., and 
aod from the frequent charges made for paint- | ‘ this graciose paradise’ was an allusion to his 
ing and repairing it, it would appear that he | trade as a grocer. Enoch and Elias, seated be- 
jaid about him with it lustily, to make fun for | side this pageant, delivered speeches to the 
the spectators. That these demons, like the | king. ‘ ’ 
modern theatrical clowns, were paid extra | Speaking of wells, the procession by water 
wages for the extra exertion required from | Seems to have been introduced at least as early 
. . reer 9 / Hy 2 g 
them, is seen from the account for 1565, where | as 1435, nineteen years before the date as- 
we find * payd to y® demon xxid.;’ while the | signed to them by Middleton, who mentions 
bishops have but one shilling each, and the an- | Sir John Norman as the first lord mayor that 
gels only eight pence.”’* | was rowed in his barge to Westminster, with 
No wonder, with such attractions, that we silver oars at his own cost and charges,* 1453. 
read the following :— | But in the warden’s accounts of the Grocers’ 
“« By this light, I do not think but to be Lord Company, commencing July 29, 1435, and end- 
Mayor of London before I die, and have three | ing 26th July 1436, the following item is to be 
pageants carried before me, besides a ship and found :— Ib. s. d. 
an unicorn,’ exclaims the dissolute city-ap-| “ Paid ~ a _¢ alg — - 
A s ‘ mynstralls and there hodys [hoods], 
prentice Spendall, in the admirable old comedy amendyng of banneren, and hire af 
known as Green's Tu Quogue, shewing at once barges with Thomas Catworth and Ro- 
how intimately the pageantry was associated bert Clopton, chosen shyerevis [she- 
with the office of lord mayor in the eyes of the | riffs], goyng be water to Westmynster iiij vj iii. 
citizen, The ridings, as the royal and civic | Pass we by many of the descriptions of years 
processions were anciently termed, were mat- here restored to us, merely to copy some por- 
ters of such frequent occurrence on all public! tions of remarkable sights which may serve as 
occasions when display was considered neces- samples of the generality of these anniversa- 
saty—whether it was to receive our own kings Ties, as invented by the city poets—where are 
or their consorts, to honour foreign potentates | they now? But even this selection we must, 
and ambassadors, or to glorify the civic sove- lest we make this review too long for a single 
reign himself,—that they became to our notori- | No., reserve as a sequel for our next. — 
ously sight-loving forefathers matters of con-| The fashions of our day are certainly of a 
stant expectation, and were ardently looked | wiser cast, and not exposed tojsuch satire as 
forward to by the city-apprentices as an excuse | attended the displays of our forefathers. And 
fora holyday. Chaucer declares of his gay ap- | to return to these older times: in 1637, inter 
prentice ‘ Perkin Revelour,’ ‘who loved bet. | a/ia, “ the first show by land was of a very phi- 
the tavern than the shoppe,’ that— losophical character; Pythagoras delivering a 
—‘ when ther any riding was in Chepe learned discourse on the number four, declar - 
- 5 . , . . . o 
Out of the shoppe thider wold he lepe, ing it the strength and virtue of all numbers, 
And til that he 7 allthe sight ysein, running out in allusions to the four kingdoms 
-_ agear narnia F of Britain now united in one crown.” This 
The earliest of these shows on record is the | number 4, by the way, used to be visible on 
one described by Matthew Paris as taking place| many signs before these announcements of 
in 1236, on occasion of the passage of King] trade were superseded by simply lettered in- 
Henry III. and Eleanor of Provence through | scriptions. Did it signify upon the square— 
the city to Westminster.”—“ It was upon the] ;, o, honest? 
return of Edward [. from his victory over the In 1639, another of Heywood's, wherein he 
Scots in 1298, that the earliest exhibition of| tells us the figure of Death was “ exprest to 
shows or pageants connected with the city| the life,” ‘the genius of the city, in a long 
trades or companies took place, and which af- speech, descants upon the horrors of war, con- 
trwards became so important a feature in cluding :— 
, 
lord-mayors’ pageants. We se told by Stow, ‘And such a time is war, and such the throwes 
that upon this occasion ‘ every citizen, accord- Our neighbour nations travell now in; woes 
ing to their severall trades, made their several] — es = meme 2 whilst calm peace, 
H - : rosperity, and plenty, with increase 
thow, but especially the fishmongers, which, ah Of all concatinated biessings, smile 
asolempne procession, passed through the citie, With cheerful face on this sole-happy isle. 
having, amongst other pageants and shews, Let then our gratitude and pious cares 
foure sturgeons gilt, carried on foure horses; Strive to entaile them to us and our heires : 
then four salmons of silver, on foure horses ; 






















Lest that too late (having stern war accited) 
We wish that peace which (whilst we had) we 
slighted.’ 

It is remarkable (our editor continues) that 
this should be the concluding speech of the 
last city pageant known to exist before the 
unhappy civil wars had commenced into 
which Charles the First plunged his kingdom.t+ 
For sixteen years no record is given of these 
annual shows: the gloomy reign of Puritanism 
was unfortunately established, when any out- 
ward assumption of state would be stigmatised 
as vain-glorious, and any innocent recreation 
frowned down as sinful.” 


and after then sixe and fortie armed knightes 
riding on horses, made like luces of the sea; 
and then one representing St. Magnus (because 
itwas St. Magnus day), with a thousand horse- 
men,’ &c.”” 

Practical puns upon the names of lord mayors 


were constantly perpetrated. Thus, on the 
magnificent entry of poor Henry VI. after his 
coronation in France, when John Wells, grocer, 
was chief magistrate, —“ three JVells which 








*“They had other little perquisites however; for 
We meet with an item— Paid Pilate, the bishops, and 
knights, to drink between the stages, ixd.’ Other 
payments are still more grotesque, although set down | 
‘Smatters of account with the utmost gravity. Thus 
we have ‘payd for setting of the world on fyer, vd.,’ 
inl‘ payd for half a yard of rede sea, vid,” 





* The company to which the mayor belonged usually 
bore all, or nearly all, the expenses. 

+ We may here notice, that the writer is a fieree 
reviler of the unfortunate race of Stuart—EZd, L. G. 








It was customary for our sovereigns to dine 
with the lord mayor the first anniversary after 
their accession to the throne; and ‘ in 1752 
the alteration of the style took place, and lord 
mayor’s day in future was held on the 9th of 
November.” 

Within the last five-and-twenty years the 
exhibition of men in armour has been the 
principal. In 1822 Alderman Heygate had 
three; in 1824 Garratt the same; in 1825 
Venables five; in 1837 Lucas three, but he 
had also “ two colossal figures representing 
the well-known statues of Gog and Magog of 
Guildhall. ‘They were constructed of wicker- 
work ; each walked along by means of a man 
withinside, who ever and anon turned their 
faces; and as the figures were 14 feet high, 
their features were on a level with the first- 
floor windows. ‘They were extremely well con- 
trived, and appeared to call forth more admira- 
tion than fell to the share of the other person- 
ages of the procession.” * 

In 1829 Crowder had three knizhts, heralds, 
squires, &c.; in 1832 Laurie three knights; in 
1836 Kelly the same; in 1858 Wilson four, 
and other great pomp; and in 1841, “ when 
Alderman Pirie was mayor, that very ancient 
feature of a lord mayor’s pageant, a ship, fully 
rigged and manned, sailed up Cheapside. It 
was a model of a large size, the masts filled 
with boys from the naval schools, and it moved 
upon wheels as the procession progressed to 
Guildhall.” 

This was the last exhibition that can be con- 
sidered a reminiscence of the ancient splen- 
dours of the day. There has, however, been 
nothing really like the good old times, when 
the wine ran in conduits; and, for instance, in 
1617, there was “ payde for 50 sugar-loaves, 
36lb. of nuttmeggs, 241b. of dates, and 1141b. of 
ginger, which were throwen about the streetes 
by those which sate on the griffyns and camells, 
51. 7s. Sd.’ Would not the rising generation 
like such lord mayor’s days as these! 

But our task— reserving, as we have hinted, 
about a page and a half, descriptive of elder 
ceremonies, till next week—is finished. We 
have only to add, that the ensuing year, like 
that of Sir John Pirie’s, is likely to be a bril- 
liant one from several public circumstances— 
such as the inauguration of the Wellington 
statue and the opening of the Royal Exchange. 
A baronetcy being most probable, we need not 
be surprised that there was a little struggle for 
the office, though it was foreseen from the first 
what the result must be. 





The Gift: a Christmas and New- Year's Present. 
1344. 8vo, pp. 296. Philadelphia, Carey and 
Hart. 

Our first Annual for 1844 has reached us from 

across the Atlantic; is American instead of 

English. It gives us pleasure to add, that it 

does credit to the country whence it came, its 

artisans, its artists, its authors, and its pub- 
lishers. The printing, paper, and binding are 
handsome ; the latter white and gold of an ele- 
gant pattern. The embellishments are four of 
them lovely female heads of various character 
and beauty, and four appropriate subjects; all 
most carefully engraved with taste and skill, as 
follow, the first four the heads, and the last the 
subjects :— Beatrice, frontispiece, by D. Hunt- 
ington, engraved by J. Cheney; ‘Title-page, by 

T. Sully, engr. by J, Cheney; the Fair Student, 

and Viola, both by S. W. Cheney, eng. by J. 

Cheney; the Young Traders, by W. Page, eng. 





* Gogmagog was originally the name of only one 
giant: how he came tv be split into two, instead of 
Corineus, we are not aware.—£d, L. G. 
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by J. I. Pease; Early Days of Washington, by 
H. Inman, eng. by W. Humphreys; the Dis- 
agreeable Surprise, by W. S. Mount, eng. by 
J. I. Pease; and Mumble-the-Peg, by H. In- 
man, eng. by J. I. Pease. 

The contents consist as usual of verse and 
prose; much of the former of a devotional and 
mournful order, and the latter, with few excep- 
tions, characteristic of American society and 
circumstances. This is as it ought to be; 
though a pleasant English sketch (together 
with several native pieces) by Willis may be 
accepted as a variety not out of place. The 
chief contributors are the author of 4 Néw 
Home, &c., Miss H. F. Gould, C. F. Hoffman, 
Mrs. Sigourney, the author of the Yemassee, &c. 
Epes Sargent, Miss Leslie, and Seba Smith. 
Finally, the whole is got up in a style of libe- 
rality which is honourable to the spirit of Phi- 
ladelphian publishing,* in times which we have 
all heard are so difficult and pinching, there as 
well as here. Let us hope that in both they are 
mending, and the gloom dawning into brighter 
days. 

We do not feel that any special remarks are 
called for on the fair average merits of the lite- 
rary matter. Mumble-the-Peg, by C. F. Hoff- 


a clever manner; and we quote the commence- 
ment to it as a specimen of the writer’s talent. 

‘** A talent for idleness is so rare among my 
countrymen that I have always felt a species of 
reverence for a genuine idler. Lazy people are 
common, common here perhaps as in any other 
country, where bread-fruit is not baked by the 
sun, ready to your hand, nor ‘ cow-trees,’ un- 
conscious of a dairy-maid, milk themselves for 
the passing traveller. But idlers result only 
from the highest state of civilisation; and, in- 
telligent as my countrymen undoubtedly are, 
bidding fair, by the one-sided influence of mere 
mental culture, to become a race of intellectual 
sharpers such as the world never saw, still there 
is a taint of barbarism about them; for cooking 
is scarcely recognised in America as one of the 
fine arts, and the privilege of being alone is 
almost universally regarded as anti-democratic. 
You must eat what is set before you, and let 
others choose your company at the board. In- 
dividual independence is swallowed up in the 
freedom of the mass, for we are all rich share- 
holders in a grand joint-stock company of free- 
dom ; but we can only spend our personal divi- 
dends as the directors of the association may 
dictate. To expect an idler to flourish in this 
casing atmosphere of public opinion is to hope 
that the plumage of an eagle will grow while 
he is encrusted in the clay with which you are 
taking a cast of his body. ‘The reader doubts 
whether I am in earnest, and I must therefore 
beg him to keep steadily before him the distinc- 
tion which I would «iraw between idleness and 
laziness, for the latter as a trait of character is 
equally pitiable the world over. The lazy man 
perhaps of all others suffers most from ennui ; 
the real idler never. His faculties, like those 
of genius, are ever active—uselessly, perhaps 
mischievously active. Still, where there is ac- 
tion there is life—where there is life there is 
progress —there is development; and whether 
that development be good or bad, there iseome- 
thing of soul-dignity about it. Indeed I have 
sometimes thought that nature manufactured 
idlers out of the surplus material, the cleanings 
and scrapings of the crucible in which she fa- 
shions men of genius! And sometimes again 
I have thought that the composition of their 





* The Literary Souvenir, another smaller Annual, is 
announced by the same parties, 


minds bore the same relation to genius that a 
body of steam, puffed loosely into the air, does 
to the same powerful agent when compacted 
into an appropriate machine of which it be- 
comes the propelling force. Adaptability, im- 
pressibility, useability, and amuseability, all but 
irascibility, are common to the two characters. 
But with respect to the last quality, one has to 
remember that the steam, whose singing from 
the parlour tea-kettle mingled so amicably with 
your twilight reverie, becomes at once a danger- 
ous spirit to trifle with, when it hisses from the 
cavernous womb of an iron cylinder. Tc keep 
the reader to my last illustration—I have said 
that the soul of an idler was like ‘a body of 
steam putied loosely into the air!’ Now the 
broad and universal air, if it only knew it, never 
had a more genial soul puffed into its expanse 
than that which animated the Lody of Nick Ten 
Vivek! From the past life and history of every 
fowl in his father’s barn-yard to the possible 
destination of every cloud that sailed over him, 
as he waking-dreamed the August afternoon 
away upon the fragrant haystack; from the 
missing guinea-hen, that had a nest ‘ some- 
where down in the meadow,’ to the shooting- 


| Star that did not give him time to ‘shape a 
man, is a Rip Van Winkle sort of story, told in | 


wish’ as it went out from the skies in a twin- 
kling; from old Mrs. Vandenknitter’s dream 
about the rise in the market-price of yarn 
stockings, to the grave fears of her husband, 
the dominie, lest General Washington aspired 
to be ‘ king,’ because the Philadelphia papers 
said that, besides not ‘ fraternising with citizen 
Genet,’ he drove four horses with a close coach 
and liveries. From all these momentous ap- 
peals to his philanthropy, I say, to others less 
seriously interwoven with the progress of man 
and the good of the commonwealth, there seemed 


nought in heaven or earth, past, present, or fu- | 


ture, with which Nick had not some sort of 
sympathy of thought or feeling, when the mat- 
ter was brought under his observation by the 
slightest appeal to his external senses.” 

One of the English stories is entitled ‘‘ Leaves 
from the Journal of a poor Vicar in Wiltshire ;”’ 
and though there is something of a Goldsmith’s 


Vicar of Wakefield feeling about it, it is made | 


absurd by picturing the good pious clergyman 
as vicar to a rector (Dr. Snarl, of course an 
odious hard-hearted pluralist), at a salary of 
15/. a year. Ambuscades and Sorties relates to 
life in the Far West, and with half-lengths from 
life similarly localised ; very smart pictures in 
the manner of the author of 4 New Home. The 
Two Camps, Pencillings of Boston, flattering 
enough, by Miss Leslie, and the Young Traders, 
by Seba Smith, are good new-world sketches. 
The Garden of Plants, Paris, by R. W. Emer- 
son, is pleasing; and the Lord of Innes, a good 
tragical Scotch tale, but neither at home,—and 
national periodicals ought to be nearly all, if 
not all, as national as they can be made. As a 
sample of the poetry, we copy, in conclusion, 
some lines by Henry Inman (we presume, the 
artist). 
“* Now listless o’er time’s sullen tide 
My bark of life floats idly on; 
Youth’s incense-laden breeze has died, 
And passion’s fitful gusts are flown. 
While sadly round her aimless course 
Now lowering brood the mental skies, 
The past but murmurs of remorse, 
And dim the ocean-future lies. 
And must this be?) My soul, arouse! 
See through the passing clouds of ill, 
How Fame’s proud pharos brightly glows, 
And gilds thy drooping pennant still. 
Stretch to thine oar, yon beam thy guide— 
Spread to ambition’s freshening gale ; 
Friendship and love are at thy side, 





While glory’s breathings swell thy sail.” 


Narrative of the Travels and Adventures of jf, 
sieur Violet in California, Sonora, and Westen, 
Texas. Written by Capt. Marryat, C.p, 
vols. Longman, Brown, and Co. 

WE hardly know what to say of the concoctioy 

of this work. We know there is a Capt. Mary. 

yat, a very clever 2nd very popular autho. 
but we do not know whether there is a Moy. 
sicur Violet (who by any other name yoy) 
smell as sweet) or not. We can plainly enoy) 
perceive the Captain's hand and touch, ay) 
should imagine the whole to be his, but for, 
certain other individuality indicated by fre. 
quent repetitions, and by the statements, par. 
ticularly in the first volume, relating to tie 

Shoshone Indians, and in the second, relatin; 

to California, Western Texas, Sonora, and th 

Comanches, &c., which appear to be founded 

on actual personal intercourse with the parts 

and people described. Yet some portions look 
like earnest, and some like fun; some lik 

;teality, and some like romance; some |ike 

truth, and some like invention. But the whol, 

is extremely entertaining, though there is litt. 
or nothing of new about the Mormons an| 

Nauvoo, with which the third volume is nearly 

filled. In other respects we cannot help re. 

ceiving the accounts of the Shoshones, Apaches, 

Arrapahocs, Wakoes, Comanches, and other 

tribes of Snake Indians* as genuine; and thet 

}we had better take, as well as we can under. 

| stand it, Capt. Marryat’s own version of th 

| matter; he says— 

| “The opinions and occasional remarks whic) 

} may be met with are not mine; I have merely 

| written the work; and I have thought it right 

| to make this short preface, that the reader may 
be satisfied how far I am, or am not, respon- 
| sible for its contents.” 

The narrative sets forth that an Italian 

| Prince Seravalle, compromised with the Car. 

, bonari, and long a political prisoner, had ul- 

| timately resolved in 1833 to settle among tle 

| Red Bedouins of the Western American de- 
|serts; and that he was joined in his expedition 
| by the father of M. Violet, a French nobleman, 
expatriated for his attachment to the elder 

Bourbon line, who took with him his son, then 

a boy about the age of thirteen, together with 

| priests as instructors, masons, carpenters, 

| smiths, agriculturists, and many articles oi 
| luxury, as well as usefulness, a good library, 
jand the best of intentions towards the Siv- 
shones and their civilisation, the prince having 
visited them in former peregrinations, and being 
delighted with their noble character. The cx- 
pedition, on board the Esmeralda, landed in 
Trinity Bay—lat. 419 N. and long. 124° 28! W, 








Robinson Crusoe, and is accompanied by a 
map, more readily recognisable than the charts 
of that celebrated voyager, which the Dutci 
burgomaster and skipper could by no means 
make out so as to perform a like voyage—aud 
the party settled among the Shoshones, who 
occupy a large territory extending from the 
Pacific to nearly the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Here for a while all went prosperously, 
but the Esmeralda being despatched for a cargo 
of cattle wherewith to stuck the land, was 
wrecked (as supposed), and ail on board, the 
crew and servants, to the number of about 
twenty, perished. “After the loss of the ves- 
sel (says Monsieur V.), we had but eight white 
men in the colony, besides the missionaries 
and ourselves ; and the prince, retaining ouly 
my father’s old servant, determined upon send- 
ing the remainder to purchase the cattle whic! 





® Distinguished from the Pawnees, Blackfeel,Crew: 
&e., who are of the Algonquin race. 
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ge had been so anxious to obtain. They de- 
arted on this mission, but never returned. In 
all probability, they were murdered by the 
\paches Indians ; although it is not impossible 
that, tired of our simple and monotonous life, 
they deserted us to establish themselves in the 
distant cities of Mexico. This second catas- 
trophe weighed heavily upon the mind of the 
god old prince. All his hopes were dashed 
tthe ground—the illusions of the latter part 
ofhis life were destroyed for ever. His proud- 
est expectations had been to redeem his savage 
fiends from their wild life, and this could only 
yy effected by commerce and agriculture. The 
{ms round the settlement had for now nearly 
jour years been tilled by the sqguaws and young 
Indians, under the direction of the white men; 
and although the occupation was by no means 
congenial to their nature, the prince had every 
quticipation that, with time and example, the 
Shoshones would perceive the advantages, and 
be induced to till the Jand for themselves. Be- 
fore our arrival, the winter was always a season 
of great privation to that portion of the Indians 
yho could not repair to the hunting grounds ; 
while now, Indian corn, potatoes, and other 
vegetables were in plenty, at least for those 
xho dwelt near to the settlement. But now 
that we had lost all cur white cultivators and 
mechanics, we soon found that the Indians 
avoided the Jabour. All our endeavours proved 
useless: the advantages had not yet been suf- 
ficiently manifest ; the transition attempted had 
heen too short; and the good, although proud 
aid lazy, Shoshones abandoned the tillage, and 
relapsed into their former apathy and indiffer- 
ence.” 

The settlers convened a general council to 
endeavour to persuade them to act otherwise; 
wut the effort was vain. No doubt the prince 
nate an eloquent speech; but it was not per- 
suasive. “ All the Indians acknowledged that 
the talk was good and full of wisdom ; but they 
were too proud to work. An old chief an- 
wered for the whole tribe. ‘ Nanawa Ashta 
his Indian name) is a great chief; he is a 
vrave! The Manitou speaks softly to his ears, 
and tells him the secret which makes the heart 
of awarrior big or small; but Nanawa has a 
pale face—his blood is a strange blood, although 
his heart is ever with his red friends. It is 
oly the white Manitou that speaks to him, 
aid how could the white Manitou know the 
nature of the Indians? He has not made them; 
he don’t call them to him; he gives them no- 
thing; he Jeaves them poor and wretched; he 

eps all for the pale faces. It is right he 
should do so. ‘The panther will not feed the 


young of the deer, nor will the hawk sit upon | 
It is life, it is order, it | 


the eggs of the dove. 
isnature. Each has his own to provide for, 
aid no more. Indian corn is good; tobacco 
s good, it gladdens the heart of the old men 
when they are in sorrow; tobacco is the pre- 
sent of chiefs to chiefs. The calumet speaks 
ofwar and death; it discourses also of peace 
aud friendship. The Manitou made the to- 
bacco expressly for man—it is good. But corn 
and tobacco must be taken from the earth; 
they must be watched for many moons, and 
nursed like children, This is work fit only for 
sjvaws and slaves. The Shoshones are war- 
nors and free; if they were to dig in the 


vadgers.’” And another old chief spoke :— 
“*The Shoshones must ever be what they are, 
What they were, a great nation. 
ofmany winters hath said it; the hedge-hogs 
aud the foxes may dig the earth, but the eyes 


But the chiet | 


of the Shoshones are always turned towards 
their enemies in the woods, or the buffaloes in 
the plains. Yet the will of Nanawa must be 
done, but not by a Shoshone. We will give 
him plenty of squaws and dogs; we will bring 
him slaves from the Umbiquas, the Cayuses, 
and the Wallah Wallahs. They shall grow 
the corn and the tobacco while we hunt; while 
we go to fetch more slaves, even in the big 
mountains, or among the dogs of the south, the 
Wachinangoes. I will send the vermilion to 
my young warriors, they will paint their faces 
and follow me on the war-path. I have spoken!’ 
Ti¥as ended the hopes of making agricultur- 
ists the wild people among whom we lived; 
nor did I wonder, such as they were, they felt 
happy. What could they want besides their 
neat conical skin lodges, their dresses, which 
were good, comfortable, and elegant, and their 
women, who were virtuous, faithful, and pretty ? 
Had they not the unlimited range of the prai- 
ries? were they not lords over millions of elks 
and buffaloes?—they wanted nothing, except 
tobacco. And yet it was a pity we could not 
succeed in giving them a taste for civilisation. 
They were gentlemen by nature, as indeed al- 
most all the Indians are, when not given to 
drinking. ‘They are extremely well bred, and 
stamped with the indubitable seal of nobility 
on their brow.” 

This took place in 1838, when M. Violet, who 
had been trained in Indian exercises and fa- 
shion, was elected a chief of this tribe, of whom 
he speaks throughout as a very superior race* 
of men, and thus describes their “ location :’’— 

“The Shoshones, or Snake Indians, are a 
brave and numerous people, occupying a large 
and beautiful tract of country, 540 miles from 
east to west, and nearly 300 miles from north 
to south. It lies betwixt 38° and 45" north 
latitude, and from longitude 116° west of Green- 
wich to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, which 
there extend themselves to nearly the parallel 
of 125° west longitude. The land is rich and 
fertile, especially by the sides, of numerous 
streams, where the soil is sometimes of a deep 
red colour, and at others entirely black. The 
aspect of this region is well diversified, and 
though the greatest part of it must be classified 
under the denomination of rolling prairies, yet 
(woods are very abundant, principally near the 
rivers and in the low flat bottoms; while the 
general landscape is agreeably relieved from 
the monotony of too great uniformity by nu- 
merous mountains of fantastical shapes and 
appearance, entirely wnconnected with each 
other, and all varying in the primitive matter 
of their conformation. Masses of native copper 
are found at almost every step, and betwixt 
two mountains which spread from east to west 
in the parallel of the rivers Buona Ventura 
and Calumet, there are rich beds of galena, 
even at 2 or 3 feet under ground; sulphur 
and magnesia appear plentiful in the northern 
districts; while in the sand of the creeks to the 
south, gold-dust is occasionally collected by 
ithe Indians. The land is admirably watered 
| by three noble streams—the Buona Ventura, 
| the Calumet, and the Né elije sha wako, or 
| River of the Strangers, while twenty rivers of 

inferior size rush with noise and impetuosity 
from the mountains, until they enter the prai- 





* «There is every prospect of these north-western 
tribes remaining in their present primitive state, in- 
deed of their gradual improvement, for nothing can 
induce them to touch spirits. They know that the 
eastern Indians have been debased and conquered by 
| the use of them, and consider an offer of a dram from 
| an American trader as an indirect attempt upon their 
| life and honour,” 


i ries, where they glide smoothly in long serpen- | 
ground, their sight would become weak, and | : : 
their enemies would say they were moles and | 


tine courses between banks covered with flow- 
ers and shaded by the thick foliage of the west- 
ern magnolia. ‘The plains, as I have said, are 
gently undulating, and are covered with excel- 
lent natural pastures of moskito-grass, blue 
grass, and clover, in which innumerable herds 
of buffaloes and mustangs, or wild borses, graze, 
except during the hunting-season, in undis- 
turbed security.” 

The numbers of the Shoshones are esti- 
mated at “ about 60,000, independent of the 
mountain tribes, which we might compute at 
10,000 more; the Apaches, about 40,000; the 
Arrapahoes, about 20,000; the Comanches, and 
the tribes springing from them, at the low- 
est computation amounting to 60,000 more. 
Speaking the same language, having the same 
religious formula, the same manners and cus- 
toms,” M. Violet entertained the project of 
forming a union of all these tribes of common 
origin, and the Arrapahoes were the only one 
generally at variance with the Shoshones, though 
separated from then much later than the others; 
but how far the union was effected or lasted, we 
cannot tell. The wars with the Algonquins 
were of the most sanguinary nature, and, with 
the small-pox, seemed to threaten their exter- 
mination. They are represented as of a different 
origin, and much inferior in their natures; the 
Shoshones being held to be the earliest immi- 
grants from Asia, and probably (as indicated 
by their features and traditions) descendants 
from the Mantchou Tartars. Previous to their 
arrival, there seems to have been an ancient 
aboriginal and highly civilised people, whose 
architectural remains are equal in magnitude 
and splendour to those of which we have re- 
cently learnt so much in Central America. 

A mission to Monterey introduces our young 
Gallo-Shoshone to gaiety and beauty; and he 
there picks up a “wild young fellow of the 
name of Roche, a native of Cork, and full of 
fun and activity,” a deserter from an American 
vessel on the coast, for whom a reward of 40 
dollaxs {such a price for such an Irishman, who 
also played capitally on the fiddle!) was offered 
in vain, He accompanied and remained long the 
associate of our author, as did also an adventur- 
ous and clever Frenchman, called Gabriel, also 
found and fraternised in a characteristic man- 
ner.* But whilst loitering and enjoying the 
strange delights of Monterey, news arrived that 
Prince Seravalle hadbeen murdered by the Ums 
biquas; against whom a raid of revenge was un- 
dertaken, and they were defeated and slaugh- 
tered without mercy. Of similar bloody expe- 
ditions and wars the book is full; but the de- 
tails are too long and minute for our columns, 
We will rather allot what room we assign to 
our review to apparently truthful Indian traits 
of the Catlin school :— 

“Some men among the Indians acquire, by 
their virtues and the regularity of their lives, 
the privilege of addressing the Creator without 
any intervention, and are admitted into the 
band, headed by the masters of ceremonies and 
the presidents of the sacred lodges, who receive 
neophytes and confer dignities. ‘Their rites are 
secret; none but a member can be admitted. 
These divines, as of old the priests of Isis and 
Osiris, are deeply learned; and truly - their 
knowledge of natural history is astonishing, 





; sect nionancaiaeal 
| __* “ As my readers will eventually discover (observes 
| M. Violet), many daring deeds did we perform toge. 

ther, and many pleasant days did we pass, both in 
{the northern cities of Mexico and western prairies of 

‘Texas, hunting with the Comanches, and occasion-« 
j ally unmasking some rascally Texians, who, under 
| the paint of an Indian, would commit their murders 
, and depredations upon the remote settlements of their 
| own countrymen,” 
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They are well acquainted with astronomy and 
botany, and keep the records and great trans- 
actions of the tribes, employing certain hiero- 
glyphics, which they paint in the sacred lodges, 
and which none but their caste or order can de- 
cipher. Those few who, in their journey in the 
wilderness, have ‘dreamt’ of a snake and made 
it their ‘ spirit,’ become invariably ‘ medecines.’ 
This reptile, though always harmless in the 
western countries (except in some parts of the 
mountains on the Columbia, where the rattle- 
snake abounds), has ever been looked upon 
with dread by the Indians, who associate it 
with the evilspirit. When ‘ Kishe Manito’ (the 
good God) came upon earth, under the form of 
a buffalo, to alleviate the sufferings of the red 
man, ‘kinebec’ (the serpent), the spirit of evil, 
gave him battle. This part of their creed 
alone would almost establish their Brahminic 
origin. The ‘ medecine’ inspires the Indians with 
awe and dread; he is respected, but he has no 
friends, no squaws, no children. He is the 
man of dark deeds, he that communes with the 
spirit of evil; he takes his knowledge from the 
earth, from the fissures of the rocks, and knows 
how to combine poisons; he alone fears not 
‘anim teki’ (thunder). He can cure disease 
with his spells, and with them he can kill also; 
his glance is that of the snake, it withers the 
grass, fascinates birds and beasts, troubles the 
brain of man, and throws in his heart fear and 
darkness. The Shoshone women, as well as 
the Apache and Arrapahoe, all of whom are of 
the Shoshone race, are very superior to the 
squaws ofthe Eastern Indians. They are more 
graceful in their forms, and have more personal 
beauty. I cannot better describe them than 
by saying that they have more similitude to 
the Arabian women than any other race. ‘They 
are very clean in their persons and in their 
lodges; and all their tribes having both male 
and female slaves, the Shoshone wife is not 
broken down by hard labour, as are the squaws 
of the eastern tribes; to their husbands they 
are most faithful, and I really believe that any 
attempt upon their chastity would prove un- 
availing. They ride as bravely as the men, 
and are very expert with the bow and arrow. 
I once saw a very beautiful little Shoshone 
girl, about ten years old, the daughter of a 
chief, when her horse was at full speed, kill, 
with her bow and arrow, in the course of a 
minute or two, nine out of a flock of wild 
turkeys which she was in chase of. Their 
dress is both tasteful and chaste. It is com- 
posed of a loose shirt, with tight sleeves, made 
of soft and well-prepared doesk:in, almost al- 
ways dyed blue or red; this shirt is covered 
from the waist by the toga, which falls four or 
six inches below the knee, and is made either 
of swan-down, silk, or woollen stuff; they wear 
leggings of the same material as the shirt, and 
cover their pretty little feet with beautifully 
worked mocassins; they have also a scarf, of a 
fine rich texture, and allow their soft and long 
raven hair to fall luxuriantly over their shoul- 
der, usually ornamented with flowers, but 
sometimes with jewels of great value; their 
ankles and wrists are also encircled by brace- 
lets; and, indeed, to sce one of these young 
and graceful creatures, with her eyes spark- 
ling and her face animated with the exercise of 
the chase, often recalled to the mind a nymph 
of Diana, as described by Ovid. Though wo- 
men participate not in the deeper mysteries of 
religion, some of them are permitted to con- 
secrate themselves to the divinity, and to make 
vows of chastity, as the vestals of Paganism or’ 
the nuns of the Catholic convents. But there 
is no seclusion. They dress as men, covered 





with leather from head to foot, a painting of 
the sun on their breasts. These women are 
warriors, but never go out with the parties, 
remaining always behind to protect the villages. 
They also live alone, are dreaded, but not 
loved. The Indian hates any thing or any 
body that usurps power, or oversteps those 
bounds which appear to him as natural and 
proper, or who does not fulfil what he considers 
as their intended destiny.” 


[To be concluded in next Number.] 





Historical and Descriptive Account of South Aus- 
tralia, §c. By J.¥. Bennett. Pp.152. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder, and Co.; Edinburgh, A. 
and C, Black. 

Mr. Bennett, having resided three years in 

the colony, gives a good account of it, and ten- 

ders good advice to emigrants. The following 
notices of the natives possess sufficient novelty 
to merit extract :— 

“In the article of food scarcely any thing 
comes amiss to them. At one season of the 
year, herbs and roots form a great proportion 
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age of ten years: it is called wilya kundayi; 
and consists in the body being covered with 
blood, drawn from the arm of an adult. hj, 
seems to be introductory to the second Step 
which is circumcision, and which is performed 
when the person has reached his 13th or 141), 
year. When this operation is performed, the 
head is besmeared with grease and ochre, and, 
band tied round it, in which is fixed a tuft of 
feathers, and this is worn until the person ha 
recovered from the effects of the operation, 
These ceremonies serve as a kind of initiatio, 
into the privileges of manhood ; the person js 
now permitted to use the wirri and the kady) 
marngutta (a kind of toy), and to wear the 
yudna, or public covering. The third ceremony 
is called wi/garru, and consists in tatoving the 
breast, back, and shoulders. The person js 
now supposed to have arrived at manhood, is, 
warrior, and allowed the use of all their weapons 
and toys, and permitted to marry. He als 
receives agirdle of human hair, which he wears 
round his waist, and which marks him as a man, 
Among some tribes circumcision is not pra. 
tised, and a rite is substituted for it, which 
consists in besmearing the whole body with 





of their sustenance ; at another, eggs, and young 
birds or animals, fish, lizards, iguanos, and | 
even snakes; in summer, opossums and the | 
gum of the wattle; and at other times various | 
small indigenous fruits, &c. Vegetables are 
eaten by all indiscriminately. Females and | 
young men are not permitted to eat animals, | 
or some parts of them; fish, and the female | 
kangaroo, are not eaten by young unmarried | 
men; and girls, and women until the birth of | 
their second child, are forbidden to eat opos- 
sums and emus.” —“ Occasionally different 
tribes assemble together, sometimes for con- 
viviality, sometimes for war. If for the former, | 
and any are strangers to each other, they un- | 
dergo a formal introduction, their lineage and | 
country being briefly described by the older | 
men. They then meet together in the evening, | 
and have a corroboric. 1f assembled for the | 
purpose of war, certain ceremonies, which it is | 
impossible to describe, are gone through in the | 
evening — both tribes appearing in the war- | 
paint, and with their arms. The two tribes | 
meet each other, and seem, from their gestures | 
and language, to speak contemptuously of one | 
another, until they raise themselves to a ter- | 
tible pitch of excitement, uttering the most | 
horrid yells, and throwing their bodies into 
various postures, quivering their spears, Sc. 
They then part for the night — each tribe per- | 
forms the war-dance—and at daylight next | 
morning the battle takes place. Sometimes | 
these engagements arise out of quarrels re- 
garding women, sometimes out of old feuds, 
and frequently, it is said by those well ac- 
quainted with their customs, for no other pur- 
pose than to shew the activity of the young men. 
In battle every one appears in a state of nudity. 
The breasts, belly, legs, and face, are painted 
with belts of white paint—some of the lines 
crossing the chest, others running down the 
legs as far as the knee. ‘There are many pecu- 
liarities about their customs and habits with 
which Europeans are not yet acquainted. The 
corroborie, in particular, has been by some said 
to be a religious ceremony, and by others im- 
puted to different things; but I believe it is 
now pretty well ascertained that it is merely an 
amusement. Any description of this ceremony 
would give but a very faint idea of what it really 
is. Of their other ceremonies, but little is yet 
known. The males pass through three different 
stages, and each of these is marked by a cor- 
responding ceremony. The first stage, from 
childhood to boyhood, takes place about the 








grease and red ochre. Polygamy is permitted 
among them, though it is but seldom a man has 
more than one wife. I have seen some, how. 
ever, who had two, and some three, wives. | 
am not aware that there is any ceremony of 
marriage, although this, I believe, is applicable 
only to some tribes. In war it is customary 
for the young men of the victorious side to pos- 
sess themselves of the young women of the 
opposing party, and to make wives of them. 
Should any resistance be. offered, the conqueror 
is very unceremonious, and does not hesitate 
to give his intended a knock—any thing but 
gentle—with his wirri. He then carries her 
off as a trophy of victory; and the woman lives 
peaceably with him afterwards.” —“ Their ideas 
regarding the heavenly bodies are singular, 
and peculiar to themselves. They believe that 
the sun, moon, and stars, were at one time in- 
habitants of this world, and that they have 
accidentally changed their residence, although 
they now live in the same state of society as 
before. The moon they suppose to be a male, 
and the sun his wife. Some of the stars are dogs 
belonging to the moon, The Pleiades are girls— 
Orion, boys; the meteoric lights are supposed 
to be orphans. The southern lights they ima- 
gine portend disease, and an eclipse causes 
death and destruction. The language of the 
aborigines is very diversified throughout the 
whole of Australia, Almost every tribe has a 
dialect peculiar to itself. Tribes living within 
fifty miles of each other often cannot hold inter- 
course together. A few specimens of the dia- 
lect spoken in the neighbourhood of Adelaide 
may not be uninteresting here. 


PRONOUNS—lst Person. 
Plural. 
Ngadlu, we: 


Singular. Dual. 
Nom. andace. Nyau, I Ngadli, we two. 
and me, 


2d Person. 
N.& ace. Ninna, thou, Niwa, you two. 
hee. 


Na, you. 


3d Person. 
N. & ace. Pa, he, she, it. Purla, they two. Parna, they. 


The noun substantives form the chief basis, 
there being derived from them several other 
parts of speech, as— 
VERB. 
Madlo madlononii, 
foggy. to become dark. 
Kuinyunna, mor- Kuinyannendi, to 
tiferous, ie. 


ADJECTIVE. 
Madlo madlo, dark, 


NOUN SUBST. 
Mado, fog, 
darkness. 
Kuinya, 
death. 
The radical part of the verb occurs generally 
as a verbal noun, which, by affixing certain 


articles 
the tens 
Murka, la 
Murkand 
Murké, la 
Mirketti, 
ed. 
Murkata, 
Murkand 
lament 
Murké, le 
Instead 
position 
ed, as— 
Nindaity¢ 
Ngattaity 
against 
Mutyertil 
Pankarri 
territor 
The nut 
Kumandi 
Purlaitya 
The mu 
lukko, as 
Kumarlu 
It will 
that the 
dreadful 
The ¢ 
to educ 
the mor 
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«5a ; 
articles, is made into a verb, and forms thus 
the tenses, moods,’and modifications :— 


vurka, lamentation. Murkdingwa, lament you 





otherwise, and made a cheerful and animated 
break in the usual secluded and monotonous 
course of the unsocial life of an engraver. I 





and the means of procuring a copy fit for the 
purpose were maturely considered. Mr. Rein- 
agle was applied to by Mr. Wilkie; but his 


yurkandi, lamenting. two. contrived, however, to fill up intervals of my | terms (four hundred guineas, the same sum as 
Murki, =e - ae agar yg leisure with an occasional small plate for the| was paid for the original) besides travelling 
—" oe ee mente 1" "| booksellers, but was not long before I was ear- | expenses, rendered this impracticable. A draw- 
Murkata, shall lament. Mirkama, had lamented. | nestly occupied on the engraving from Wilkie’s | ing was afterwards made in black chalk by a 
chre, anda Sekentnes, having had pee cng ee a most popular picture of the Rent-Day, in Lord | native artist at Munich, but, when it appeared, 
J a tuft of Ln en thou. Murkatitya, to lament, |_| Mulgrave’s collection, which his lordship very | was found totally inadequate to the purpose.” 
rerson has MMT ctor ; _| kindly spared for the purpose during the whole | _Distraining for Rent was substituted :—*“ Mr. 
: Instead of prefixes they have postfixa and post- | | f aatalt it leted | Wilkie, with hi “fail ion eshaath 
operation, itions, by which these relations are express- term of two years and a half. It was complete ilkie, with his never-failing sagacity, doubte 
initiation om in 1816, but was not published till the begin- | from the first of the prudence of the undertak- 
person is - . sia ning of the next year. It not only had the | ing, on the score of its melancholy subject, but 
the kadny Syullaitya, to me, towards,| Tandungga, in the bag. good fortune to meet with great success in it- | waived his objections in compliance with my 
Wear the NE against. Worlianna, to the house | self, but also revived the sale of the drooping | earnestly expressed wishes. The plate was 
| ceremony Muiyertilla, in the aang ycboing)- a Village Politicians. The subscription-price was completed in due time, but the event fully jus- 
toving the —. in, upon the] Fertanna, to the ‘coun! not increased, as in the previous instance, on | tified Mr. Wilkie’s forebodings: the sale was 
person js ee 1 —— of publication, and this circumstance may pro- languishing—less successful even than that of 
ie ia __|bably have contributed to its success. The} Blind-man's Buff.” ae 
ir Weapons — ra Marnkulye a few, some. | same number of proofs were taken as of the| Continuing the history of the Wilkie engrav- 
He als } iple i db ns ieiiieniinn: preceding plate, but there were none entirely | ings, Mr. R. says :— 
1 he weary fag D0e Multiple Is expressed by the termination | finished with the etched letters preserved, as| “ Having resumed my labours on the plate 
as a man, Inkkoy 5 — had been done with the Village Politicians. A | of Distraining for Rent, I proceeded without 
Not prac. Kumarlukko, once. | Purlariukko, twice, &c. very few (about nine) were printed after the | farther interruption to its completion. Of all 
it, which fg It will be seen from the foregoing remarks | title and dedication had been inserted, while I | my larger plates from Wilkie, this has been the 
ody with that the Australian Natives are sunk into a|was waiting for a sketch of Lord Mulgrave’s| least successful; still it did not founder so com- 
permitted fig dreadful state of ignorance.” . coat of arms, which appears in all the succeed- | pletely as the little Errand-Boy. It is only do« 
a man has The author thinks that taking the children | ing impressions.” —* The next one selected was | ing justice to the soundness of Wilkie’s judg- 
me, how. to educate them is the only means of raising | the Cut Finger, a favourite little picture with | ment to state, that he considered the subject so 
wives, | the moral standard of this degraded people. the public, which we thought would safely war- | objectionable (having, indeed, proved it by the 
emony of rant the speculation of a print of half the size | difficulty he experienced in disposing of the 
ipplicable RAIMBACH’S MEMOIRS and at half the price of the Rent-Day. The | picture) that he strongly advised me to relin- 
ustomary pa sn ° event scarcely justified our expectations, as its | quish the speculation; but I was too enthusi- 
le to pos- Stak nated sale has been but indifferent. Blind-man’s | astic in my admiration of the picture to be de+ 
n of the Tue extract with which we finished our notice | Buff was the next plate in succession, and ob- | terred by the distressful nature of the story so 
of them, last week brought us to Wilkie’s picture and | tained a fair measure of success, though very | vividly told in it. The extreme popularity too 
onqueror Raimbach’s engraving of the Village Politicians: | far below that which had attended its prede- | of the painter, though always great, had begun 
t hesitate —The proofs were to be four guineas each, and | cessors, Village Politicians and the Rent-Day. | to diminish; and the public favour, after flow- 
thing but the ordinary impressions half that sum. I setto}A capital error on our parts regarding this | ing near twenty years in one direction, required, 
rries her work assiduously, and proceeded without inter- | print may be briefly noticed, namely, the print- | as usual, the excitement of novelty or a change 
man lives nission to its termination in October 1813; | ing of a very large number (five hundred) of | ofsome sort. But though Distraining for Rent 
veir ideas MN having issued the etching, which was favourably | proofs; though that quantity, great as it cer- | was comparatively unsuccessful, it was by no 


singular, 
lieve that 
time in- 


received, in the course of the preceding year, 
and finally completed the engraving in about 
sixteen months from’ its commencement, in 


tainly is, does not reach half the amount that 
has been taken of impressions under that deno- 
mination from various plates published by the 








means an absolute failure, as before observed. 
There were gradations in the fortune of the re- 
spective plates, of which that of the Errand-Boy 





hey have July 1812, It was ready for publication on the | printsellers. The value of proofs of Village | may be set down at zero, and those of the Cut 
although Ist of January, 1814, and is so dated; but an | Politicians and the Rent-Day having doubled | Finger, Distraining for Rent, Blind-man’s Buff, 
ociety as unusual severity of frost checked the printing | in the market, led us to believe that we might} Village Politicians, and the Rent-Day, at dif+ 
>a male, for several weeks, so that it did not publicly | safely venture to increase in a proportionate | ferent degrees of elevation in the scale of suc- 
are dogs appear till the beginning of March. Its suc- | degree the number of proofs of Blind-man’s| cess. The sale of the Rent-Day has reached 
‘e girls— cess at first was not very encouraging; and | Buff, especially as our preliminary subscriptions | the number of between four and five thousand 
‘upposed though I will not say there was much reason | were numerous and encouraging. The experi- | impressions, and still (1842), five-and-twenty 
hey ima- for absolute despondency, yet certainly I found | ment, however, signally failed; the price con- | years after its first publication, continues in a 
€ causes none at all for self-congratulation at the result. | tinuing the same, or with a small unimportant | small way; the same may be said of Village 
e of the The printsellers, though compelled, by the great | advance, as at the first publication. Our next} Politicians and of Blind-man’s Buff, in a yet 
hout the popularity of Wilkie, to deal in his prints, were | enterprise in this way was the Errand-Boy, of| minor degree. Very considerable and constant 
ye has a nevertheless naturally, as traders, opposed to | the same size and price as the Cut Finger; the | reparations were, of course, rendered necessary 
g within ay enterprise originating out of the pale of | dull sale of which latter was fondly hoped might | by the wear and tear of the plates in the pro- 
Id inter- their own (as they considered by right) exclu- | be reanimated by association with a companion. | cess of printing, amounting in some cases to aS 
the dia- sive domain. However, the sale kept creeping | In this hope we were entirely disappointed, as | much time probably, in their execution, as might 
Adelaide on by little and little, though checked, perhaps, | the Errand-Boy failed in his mission altogether; | have sutticed for a re-engraving of the plate.” 
by our having raised the price to non-sub-/ neither enlivening the torpidity of his prede-| This brings us to Wilkie’s long continental 
sribers, and for more than twenty years never | cessor, nor producing any profit in himself. | travels, and offers a resting-place, for our con- 
Plural, came to a full stop. Two hundred and fifty | Indeed, when the loss sustained by the bank- | cluding next Saturday. 
jadlu, Wes proofs were printed, besides twenty-four before | ruptcy of the house of Hurst and Robinson, | - — 
the insertion of the coat of arms, and the alter- | which took place shortly after its publication, | Murray's Colonial and Home Library. Part I., 
| you. ation of the etched letters of the title, making |is taken into the account, the print of the] Borrow’s Bible in Spain. Double-columns. 
together two hundred and seventy-four, a num- | Errand-Boy may be considered as not having| Pp. 158. 
ber that for some years remained a complete | paid its own very moderate expenses. From] A Goop and popular beginning of the good and 
nd, they. drug on our hands; so much so, that we sent a/| the comparative failure of these two prints, we | popular design we described in a preceding 
f basis, lage quantity on a venture to America, and | were led to the conclusion that the public were | Literary Gazette. Borrow in Spain, with his 
al other never received any tidings of them more. A | not disposed to favour works of smaller dimen- | Bible, to circulate the Scriptures in the Penin- 
favourable change has since taken place, and] sions than those of our earlier publications, | sula, underwent the trials and adventures of a 
.B. proofs have brought, even at auctions, the ex-| and consequently our thoughts were turned to | knight-errant; his account of which is full of 
— ttavagant sum of fourteen or fifteen pounds | another subject that might justify an expendi- | interest, and presents so many graphic pictures 


me dark. 
ondi, to 


»nerally 
certain 


tach. A good deal of time was necessarily 
occupied in superintending the publication, and 
maintaining a rather extensive correspondence 
with dealers, English and foreign; but the in- 
‘eruption in itself was more agreeable than 





ture of time equal to the production of an, 


engraving of equal dimensions to those of the 
Rent- Day and the others. 


The picture of the | 


of men and manners, that it was hardly possible 
for Mr. Murray, even from all his stock of ex- 
cellent copyrights, to select an example at once 


Reading of a Will, painted for the king of Ba- | so instructive and entertaining as this his first 
varia, and sent over to Munich, was suggested, | coup d’essai. 
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Anglican Church- Architecture, with some Remarks 
upon Ecclesiastical Furniture. By James Barr, 
Architect. Pp. 126. Oxford, J. H. Parker. 

Wuitst some are perplexing and losing them- 
selves among church-building mysteries, and 
finding recondite allusions in every brick or 
tile, to multiply and distract the ideas of Chris- 
tian worshippers and destroy the grand sim- 
plicity of their faith, it is refreshing to meet 
with even a limited volume like this, directed 
to the general and solemn character of devo- 
tional edifices and their practical fitness for 
the sacred uses for which they are erected. It 
is a sensible publication, suitably embellished 
with illustrations, and especially worthy of pe- 
rusal at a period when so many new churches 
are in progress. 

Rachel of Padanaram a Type of the Church, §c. 
By W. Archer. Pp. 187. London, Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 

Tuts is a strange Jewish and high-flown com- 
‘position, in which the author treats the Mosaic 
record of the patriarchal family-history of Jacob 
and Rachel, with the connected incidents in 
which Laban, Leah, Dinah, &c., flourished, in 
his own way. His models have been the Ar- 
vadia, Atlantis, Faery Queen, or Dialogues of 
the Banquet and Phedo: need we say more? 
only that the ancient Hebrew manners were 
not less ticklish ground for love and marriage, 
poetical and imaginative illustration, than those 
of any other people. 


Histoire des Sulianes Mamiouks, del’ Egypte, §c. 
Tome Second, Premiére Partie. 4to. Paris. 
Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

In this volume M. Quatremére pursues his 
learned translation of the Arab Makrisi in a 
style honourable alike to his learning and in- 
dustry. It only comprises the reigns of Melik- 
Mansour- Kelaoun, and his son Melik-Aschraf, 
whose very names will be unknown to ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of our best-informed 
readers ; but we may notice, for their informa- 
tion, that Kelaoun, according to a Persian geo- 
grapber, in the Mongol tongue signifies a duck, 
or rather a drake. He was a Mamlouk king, 
nevertheless, from about the year 678 (1279). 
The Arab names (properly written) are sad 
drawbacks to pleasant or intelligible reading, 
for one forgets them as soon as learnt; which 
is, by the by, a sore hitch in the comfort of all 
Indian works, and especially of those which 
will be pedagogically correct. Many of the 
descriptions, notwithstanding, are both curious 
and picturesque, and afford striking pictures of 
the manners of these ancient peoples in peace 
and in war. 


On the Copyright of Designs, §c. 
Brace. Pp. 126, 
and Co. 

A very useful treatise on the subject, one of 

much interest to British manufactures; and 


By George 
London, Smith, Elder, 


as such worthy of warm recommendation to all | 


who are concerned in the production of new 
and improved designs in every branch of trade. 


The Maid of the Hallig; or, the Unfortunate 
Islanders. A Narrative founded on Fact. By 
the Rev. J. C. Biernatski. From the German, 
by S. Jackson. Pp. 228. Cradock and Co. 


On the west coast of Sleswick lie some small 
low islands called the Halligs, the inhabitants 
of which are an exceedingly primitive race, 
and their lives and properties dreadfully ex- 
posed to the ravages of tempests and inunda- 


tions. Of one of them this tragical story is 
told; and it bears every evidence of being as 
stated—the simple annals of the poor, when 


subject to the terrible visitations of the sea. 
A love-tale is blended with its descriptions, 
which are well written; and the whole Is im- 
bued with a religious feeling, and instruction 
of a humble, natural, and pious character. It 
is a volume to interest and benefit the young. 
A Series of Tables of the Elementary and Com- 
pound Bodies, systematically arranged, and 
adapted as Equivalents or as Chemical La- 
bels. By C. Button and W. De la Rue. 
London, De la Rue and Co.; Knight and 
Sons ; and Dymond and Co. 
THE equivalents from Liebig and Gregory’s 7th 
edition of Turner’s Elements, those of Berze- 
lius and also of Brande, are here arranged, be- 
tween two broad lines, under each elementary 
or compound body, in large black letters, with 
the symbol on one side and the Latin name on 
the other, when the sign is taken from that lan- 
guage. This first part contains upwards of 
500 bodies under about sixteen classes, in- 
cluding duplicates and test-solutions. These 
tables are good for reference; but admirably 
suited for the chemist, young or old, to cut out 
and place on box, bottle, jar, or drawer. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
AMERICA, 
Rushville, Illinois, Aug. 14, 1843. 
THERE is a camp-meeting a mile or two from 
Rushville, held in the forest, and the preach- 
ers commenced their labours on Wednesday 
last the 9th instant; and there N. has been 
ever since, “ gipsying” it might be called, if 
the term did not convey too genteel an idea of 
the style of living in a forest-camp. However, 
there she has been night and day, and now 
is, sleeping among straw, in a shed or hovel 
run up with a few clap-boards and blankets, 
without doors or windows. The meeting is 
held: in the open air, of course, and seve- 
ral preachers, itinerants and others, there as- 
sembled, preach, pray, exhort, and sing from 
morning till night, with a few short intervals. 
Yesterday the sacrament was administered in 
an open space before the platform where the 
preachers stand, and numbers received it, 
kneeling on the ground, with as much so- 
lemnity as circumstances would admit. Hear- 
ing that the Rev. J. S. was expected to preach 
there at night, I rode to the camp towards even- 
ing: the ground was lighted up with about 
a score of lamps, suspended from the trees, 
which, with the moon and two planets, that 
rose with great splendour, scattering their 
light through the foliage, sufficiently illu- 
mined the camp; may I say also, that my- 
riads of fire-flies added their not quite in- 
effectual rays. After prayers and singing, 
Mr. S. came forward and addressed an atten- 
tive congregation of about 1000 persons, some 
squatting or lying about upon the grass, others 
sitting on benches, formed of rough planks laid 
across the trunks of trees, His text was St. 
John’s Gospel, xv. 1, “ I am the true vine;” 
and I was surprised with a burst of eloquence 
that I had never heard surpassed before, either 
in or out of the pulpit. His language was of 
the first rate,—correct and fluent, highly em- 
bellished with figure, epithet, quotations from 
Scripture and from the poets, and with astrength 
of voice that pervaded the most distant part of 
the camp. ‘The whole discourse was strictly 
poetical, being delivered, as J might say, in 
blank verse; many passages were responded to 
by the shoutings of the congregation. He 
preached little short of an hour and a half, and 
concluded quite exhausted. When he concluded, 





more praying, exhorting, and singing followed, 


. . a 
accompanied by the loud and unremitting shoy, 
of the congregation, the preachers one and all 


urging sinners to conversion ; and in due ting 
several “ mourners,” as the new converts arp 
called, came in and prostrated themselves o, 
the earth with loud lamentations, tears, anj 
groans; some of the ministers administer; 
consolation to them; whilst others, with step. 
torian lungs, urged more mourners to folloy, 
This scene continued until midnight, and was 
not a little heightened by the unceasing chorys 
of millions of tree-frogs, catadids, crickets, &¢, 
which of themselves kept up a clamour very 
much’ resembling (but greatly more noisy) 4 
number of Spitalfields looms in full action,—s 
loud, indeed, and so incessant, that you cay 
form no conception of the noise they made, 
One thing during the meeting is deserving yp. 
tice,—that is, the great number of carriages ani 
saddle-horses outside the camp, for it seems 
scarcely any body walks, and many come from 
a considerable distance, so that the outskirts of 
the camp are much like a horse-fair during the 
whole time. 














































Aug. 21, 

Out-door amusements are quite oud of the 
question, whether riding or walking; in either 
case you are lost in a cloud of dust. Set but 
your foot on the ground as softly as possible, 
and a cloud of frowsy powder rises and covers 
you from head to foot; to escape which, the 
woods, a mile or two distant, or the house, are 
your only refuge. It is a remarkable thin: 
here that not a pebble as large as a pin’s head 
or agrain of sand mingles with the dust. The 
weed stramonium, and stinking weeds of tie 
daisy or camomile kind, flourish in this dry 
vegetable powder. j 
Since my last (I believe), I have visited 
what may be termed a new country, througi 
which the waters of the upper Mississippi 
flow; and some account of my journey may 
afford you a little amusement. .A large por- 
tion of this country is a late purchase of the 
United States from the Indians; but recent 
as has been the occupation, it is already swarm. 
ing with emigrants from almost every part oi 
the world. Its unrivalled fertility and mineral 
wealth are sufficiently attractive to account for 
this influx of emigration. It also possesses 
great facilities for the transport of its pro- 
ducts, either by the lakes westward, or south. 
ward to St. Louis or to New Orleans by 
the Mississippi. The upper Mississippi com- 


} mences at its junction with the Missouri, where 


it immediately assumes a widely different cha. 
racter, its water being uncontaminated by tle 
turbid floods of the Missouri river; and its 
shores present a succession of the most beauti« 
ful scenery, rising in gentle slopes and bills 
from the water’s edge; many parts resembling 
in appearance the ornamented parks of old 
England. The river itself retains its grandeur 
throughout, being in many places a mile ora 
mile and a half wide, and is studded with 
islands of every degree of magnitude, from a 
few trees emerging from the water where the 
accumulated matter brought down by the stream 
and lodged in shallow places enables them to 
take root, to islands containing many hundreds 
of acres. Although the western shore of this 
river, forming part of the new territory of 
Iowa, has been but lately settled, there are 
already several flourishing towns built, such as 
Burlington, Bloomington, Devonport, Dubuque, 
&c.; and they are all accounted healthy. 

So much for description. My object was to 
view Galena, the emporium of lead; for which 
purpose we started on the 11th ult., crossing the 





military tract, as it is called, from hence to 
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= . . 
quincy in a carriage, where we embarked in a 
seamer from St. Louis ; and after a voyage of 
spout 430 or 440 miles, arrived at our destina- 
‘jon, We remained a couple of days; during 
shich time I visited the mines, or diggings, 
»s they are called, in the neighbourhood of 
Galena. They are mostly mere pits, and the 
ore lies very near the surface, and is very rich. 
some little distance from Galena are mines of 
copper. Indeed, the whole country appears to 
be one mass of metallic wealth, The digging 
for the ore and the smelting are conducted 
upon the most simple and primitive principles. 
The pits or shafts are scattered about in all 
jirections; and every body seems engaged in 
one way or another with the business of min- 
ing and smelting; and the town is crowded 
yith travellers, traders, emigrants, and specu- 
jators, all apparently engaged in one object. 
The town of Galena is built upon the side of 
a steep hill, sloping down to the river, and 
contains 3000 or 4000 inhabitants. The wharf 
is of considerable extent, and has many steam- 
as lying alongside, taking in their cargoes of 
lead; immense quantities of which are strewed 
about in pigs of 70 lbs. weight each. Many 
steamers arrive here from Petersburgh, Cincin- 
nati, aid other places on the Ohio; but the 
principal traffic is with St. Louis. Galena is 
yot situated on the banks of the Mississippi, 
hut on Fever or Fevre river, a small romantic 
little stream, though capable of receiving steam- 
ers of 300 or 400 tons burthen, which falls into 
the Mississippi on its eastern side, and is navi- 
yale up to the town, 15 or 20 miles, very 
winding in its course through a succession of 
hills. On the eastern shore of the Fever river, 
inglish capitalists may see the ruins of a half- 
finished railroad—one of those abortions in 
which British wealth was expended by the 
speculative projectors of Illinois. Upon its 
shores, too, lie several tons ofiron rails, brought 
hither from England for the completion of the 
job. I should have wished very much to have 
stayed at Galena a few days longer, and ex- 


region of copper and lead in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and the northern parts of Illinois—an under- 
taking which, a very few years ago, could only be 
effected by several months of toil and difficulty, 
can now be achieved with ease and facility, 
and without any fatigue, in about three weeks; 
to wit, Liverpool to Boston, say 13 days; Bos- 
ton to Buffalo in 36 hours, by railroad ; Buffalo 
to Detroit, by steam, 24 hours; Detroit to Jack- 
son in Michigan, by railroad, 6 hours; Jackson 
to St. Joseph’s on Lake Michigan, by stage, in 
24 hours; across the lake to Chicago, 69 miles, 
in a steamer, 6 hours; Chicago to Galena, 161 
miles, by stage, in 2 days: making, in fact, only 
19 days for the entire journey !! 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 
(By Mr. Nott.) 
(Continued from p. 653.) 

Magnetism.—Having constructed a globular 
magnet—the first, I believe, that has ever been 
formed,—I was enabled to investigate several 
most interesting questions, all bearing upon ter- 
restrial magnetism. These questions were: the 
resultant directions of radiation of a globular 
magnet—the ratio of the increase of intensity 
from the equator to the poles — the existence 
or non-existence of what are called magnetic 
poles—the cause of the different action of an 
electro-dynamic helix and of a magnet — the 
cause of the declination of the magnetic needle, 
and of the anomalies of declination upon the 
same parallel of latitude —the action of one 
globular magnet upon another. I shall now 
discuss these questions serialim. 

The way in which I proceeded to ascertain 
the resultant directions of radiation of the 
spherical magnet was the following :—I form- 
ed it into an artificial globe, and first placed 
it with its magnetic axis vertical, so as to form 
a parallel sphere ; I then sifted iron filings upon 
the horizontal plane that surrounded its equa- 
tor. The filings arranged themselves in radii, 





tended my visits, particularly to Mineral Point 
and Dubuque, at the former of which are 
several copper- mines in operation, contain- 
ing abundance of valuable ore. The man- 
ver of conducting these mines affords a cu- 
rious contrast to similar operations in Eng- 
land: in the latter country mining involves 


diverging from the centre of the globe. The 
| Same effect was produced when the filings were 
sifted in the planes of the parallels of latitude. 
I then rendered its axis horizontal, so as to 
form a right sphere, and sifted iron filings 
upon the horizontal plane as before: the filings 
now assumed north and south of the equator a 





the employment of immense capital, and is 
considered generally a hazardous speculation ; 
but here a few labouring men, comparatively 
speaking, without a dollar in the world, and des- 
titute of science and mining knowledge, open a 
shaft of about 5 or 6 feet diameter, and draw 
up the ore as fast as they can fill the buckets; 
‘wo or three men will thus raise 2500 lbs. 
daily, averaging about 75 per cent of pure 
metal, which is purchased by the smelters, 
some of whom are storekeepers, and give cents 
or goods in exchange, mostly the latter. 

_On our voyage we passed the city of Nauvoo, 
the capital of the Mormons, in the state of IIli- 
hols. It is built upon a commanding bluff, or 
high land, on the Mississippi, where the river 
makes a considerable bend, so that it appears to 
gteat advantage, up and down, many miles before 
youarrive vis-a-vis. The houses are very nume- 
tous and widely scattered, and boast of a popu- 
lation of from ten to fifteen thousand! I am 
informed that the followers of the prophet Joe 
Smith are daily increasing; and that the new 
‘rivals are chiefly from England —many of 
them being men of wealth. 

Nothing could illustrate the effect of shorten- 
ing time and distance, by the power of steam, 
more than a direct voyage from England to the 


symmetrical and truly beautiful arrangement, 
passing from each degree of latitude of the 
|globe in curvilinear directions towards the 
| plane of the equator. A simple inspection of 
| the curves formed by the iron filings convinced 
me that they spring from the centre of the 
sphere. It became, then, very interesting to 
ascertain the nature of these curves. For this 
| purpose I traced with a pencil upon the arti- 
| ficial horizon the exact forms these curves ex- 
| hibited ; I next transferred them to paper, and 
| continued their directions within the area of a 
|circle equal in diameter to that of the globe. 
| I then found that the diameter of the circle 
| representing the axis of the globe was tangent 


geometrical means of drawing them was pos- 
sible than that which I shall now describe. 
If, with a radius equal to half the diameter 


two diameters, at right angles to each other, 
jone will represent the axis of the globe, and 
the other will be a projection of the plane of 
the equator. From the extremity of the latter 
diameter, and with the same radius, another 
circle must be described, to which the axis will 
be tangent; within this latter circle a series of 
ellipses must be drawn one within the other— 





to every one of these curves, and that no other | 


the eccentricity of which must increase in geo- 
metrical progression, until finally they end in 
a line, and to each of which the axis will be 
tangent. Outside this circle a series of eccen- 
tric circles, to each of which the axis will also 
be tangent, must be drawn; the eccentricity of 
these circles must increase in numerical pro- 
gression, until finally the axis, a right line, 
forms portion of the ultimate circle. If now 
the plane thus described be conceived to re- 
volve upon the axis, a figure will be generated 
that will accurately represent the resultant di- 
rections of radiation of an artificial globular 
magnet, and, by analogy, of terrestrial mag- 
netism. It is obvious, if it be allowable to 
reason thus inductively of terrestrial mag- 
netism, that such a system of radiation, whe- 
ther mediate or immediate, must embrace in- 
finity, since the axis of the earth would form 
portion of the ultimate circle of radiation. As, 
then, magnetism radiates its influence from the 
centre of a globular magnet, it follows that the 
existence of what are called magnetic poles is 
completely disproved ; and I shall subsequently 
be able to shew that the existence of poles or 
points of intensity in an elongated magnet is a 
mere accidental circumstance of form, 
According to the electro-dynamic theory, an 
artificial magnet is a body the inherent elec- 
tricity of which, from a state of quiescence, is 
made to circulate in solenoids parallel to the 
axis; or, in other words, is made to circulate 
round the material particles of which the body 
is composed in planes perpendicular to a line 
called its axis. From the electro - dynamic 
principles of attraction and repulsion, it is 
obvious that the internal force of such a body 
must be in a perfect state of equilibrium or 
neutralisation; and this internal neutralisation 
is a sine qua non to the external manifestation 
of magnetic action, If this theory be true, 
then a surface, in which electric currents are 
made to circulate in parallel and contiguous 
planes perpendicular to the axis, ought to re- 
present perfectly the action of an artificial mags 
net. This has not been found to be the case 
with respect to certain geometrical forms. Tor 
instance, in a cylindrical magnet the points of 
intensity are found at a certain distance from 
the extremities; but in an electro- dynamic 
helix the maximum of intensity is found at the 
very extremities of the helix. This has been 
considered an insuperable objection to the truth 
of the electro-dynamic theory ; but a little re- 
flection will shew that this objection has no 
real foundation in fact. In the first place, a 
hollow cylinder does not represent the surface 
of a solid cylinder; next, every artificial magnet 
has three neutral points—one in the middle of 
the axis, resulting from coincidence of direction 
of its electric currents; and one at each ex- 
tremity of the axis, resulting from opposition 
in their direction: therefore the maximum of 
intensity will be found at the points of the mag- 
net, where these neutralising effects become 
equipollent. Hence in an artificial magnet, 
the transverse diameter of which bears a cer- 
tain proportion to the length of the axis, the 
intensity increases in geometrical progression 
from the middle of the axis to a certain point, 
from which it decreases in numerical progres 





of the globe, we describe a circle, and within it | 


sion to the extremity of the axis, as I shall pre- 
sently be able to prove. It will then be evident 
that Coulomb, in determining the curve of in- 
tensity, was wrong in doubling the squares of 
the number of oscillations which his needle 
performed at the extremity of his magnet. * 
From what precedes, it follows, that the dis- 
tance of the points of intensity from the extremi- 
ties of the magnet will be a function of the 
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magnet, the further comparatively will the point 
of intensity be from its extremity. This will 
be found to be exactly the case, because the 
more we diminish the comparative diameter of 
the magnet, the more we augment the neutralis- 
ing effect resulting from opposition of direction 
of its electric currents. Hence it results, that 
for a magnet to be simple, its length must bear 
a certain proportion to its diameter; for if the 
diameter remain the same, and the length be 
supposed to gradually increase, the point of 
intensity will progressively recede from the ex- 
tremity until a new equilibrium is established, 
and therefore a consequent point formed; or, 
in other words, the magnet ceases to be simple. 
A convincing proof that the magnetic force 
emanates from the centre of figure, and hence 
what are called magnetic poles must be a mere 
circumstance of geometrical form. 

The electro-dynamic helix not representing 
accurately the surface of a magnet, its action 
must be different, as we find to be the case; for 
in the helix only one neutral point can exist, 
and hence the intensity is at the extremities ; 
because the spires of the helix being all of the 
same diameter, the effects of neutralisation, by 
opposition of direction of the currents existing 
in the spires, must be the same throughout; 
and therefore at the extremities of its axis no 
neutral points can be formed, without which no 
points of intensity, or poles, can exist. This 
neutralisation, by oppesition of direction of the 
electric currents existing in the spires ofa helix, 
must increase inversely as its diameter; and 
hence if the diameter be small, the helix mani- 
fests, besides the action at right angles to its 
axis, in the direction of its spires, the same 
effects as a rectilinear conductor equal in length 
to its axis: a fact highly confirmatory of my 
former postulate, that an electric current moves 
in a spiral direction through the rheophore, 
and clearly points out the reason why the di- 
rective action of terrestrial magnetism upon an 
electro-dynamic helix is also inversely to its 
diameter. 

In an electro-dynamic sphere no such dif- 
ferences exist; for it represents perfectly the 
surface of a globular magnet: therefore if the 
electro-dynamic theory be true, its action will, 
in every case, be identical with that of a globu- 
lar magnet. To ascertain this identity, I con- 
structed an electro-dynamic sphere, the interior 
diameter of which was equal to that of the spheri- 
cal magnet. I am aware that Mr. Barlow con- 
structed a sphere of this kind; but he did so 
upon preconceived opinions, and in utter for- 
getfulness of the most important principle in 
electro-dynamics ; that is, neutralisation re- 
sulting from coincidence, and also from opposi- 
tion, in direction of electric currents; for he 
left a great space between the spires of his 
helix, and consequently there could be no in- 
crease of intensity from the equator to the poles. 
But in the spherical helix I constructed the 
spires are all contiguous, and hence the ratio 
of the increase of intensity is the same as that 
of the globular magnet. 

Having found by experiment that the exter- 
nal radiation of this instrument, when an elec- 
tric current is circulating through its spires, is 
perfectly identical with that of the globular 
magnet, I next wished to ascertain whether 
its internal radiation was towards the centre, 
and also whether the resultant directions of 
this*internal radiation were the same as those 
formed by completing the curves externally 
given, and graphically represented in a chart 
which was exhibited to the Section. I must 


length of the axis and of its transverse diame- | here mention, that, some years ago, I construct- 
ter, so that the smaller the diameter of the: 








ed an electro-dynamic hollow sphere, of nearly 
nine inches diameter, and at one extremity of 
the axis I left a small aperture, through which 
I introduced a magnetic needle, and placed it 
exactly in the centre of the sphere; I then 
found that no action whatever was manifested 
upon the needle, no matter in what direction 
the current was sent through the helix; but 
unfortunately the aperture being very small, I 
was unable to ascertain with certainty whether 
this resulted from internal neutralisation, or 
from the current being too feeble to act at a 
distance equal to the semi-diameter of the globe. 
I therefore constructed the smaller one in the 
form of two hemispheres, so that, a space being 
left between them, whatever was taking place 
within might be seen. The interior diameter of 
this latter electro-dynamic sphere being 0°076", 
I placed a delicately suspended magnetic needle, 
0:012™ long, exactly in the centre; when the 
current was established, the needle was thrown 
into the most violent oscillations, which con- 
tinued as long as the current was permitted to 
act upon it. When the current was reversed, 
the needle was reversed, but the oscillations 
were the same. These oscillations, I submit, 
establish beyond doubt that the internal radia- 
tion of the magnetic force of a globular helix is 
towards the centre of figure; for when the 
needle was withdrawn, its magnetism was al- 
most totally destroyed, and it had scarcely any 
directive power. As no such effects as those | 
have described take place when a needle is 
placed within a cylindrical helix, it follows 
that the action of a cylindrical helix is very 
different from that of a spherical one; and by 
analogy, the magnetism of a body, the surface 
of which is unequally distant from its centre, 
must be very different from that of a body the 
surface of which is every where equi-distant 
from its centre; and I shall subsequently be 
able to establish that a normal distribution of 
the magnetic force only exists ina globular body. 

I next sifted iron filings upon a disk of card, 
and placed it within the electro-dynamic sphere, 
so that it formed the plane of a meridian line. 
Having established the current, I gently tapped 
the table in order that the filings should be 
free to obey the action of the current. I then 
observed the filings aggregated into a concen- 
tric circle within the sphere, and this circle 
formed by the iron filings was marked into 
striz parallel to the axis. Now this simple 
experiment, coupled with these facts — first, 
that the external radiation of the magnetic 
force of an electro-dynamic sphere is identical 
with that of a globular magnet; next, that the 
internal radiation of the same force is directed 
towards the centre of figure, indirectly proves 
that the graphical representation which I have 
given of magnetic radiation is correct, and thus 
pushes the electro-dynamic theory perhaps to 
its utmost experimental generality, and renders 
it very difficult to doubt of its truth. 





FINE ARTS. 

MEDALLION OF CAPT. JAMES C. ROSS.* 
WE are glad to see this first work of art to 
welcome home the leader of the brave antarc- 
tic navigators, and a bold and spirited likeness 
it is of 

Captain James Ross, the first whose sole 

Stvod on the North magnetic Pole; 
and who has since so closely approached the 

* By “Bernhard Smith. Octob. 1843;” and though 

on a modest scale, both as a production of art and the 


memorial of an individual so distinguished by manly 
enterprise and scientific achievement, a performance 
















ee 
same unrivalled position on the South, Thy 
head is in high relief, in a circle of about § 
inches in diameter, and does great honour t, 
the artist, a young one, we believe, and hardly 
as yet known to fame. With such talents as 
are here displayed, he is not likely to be Jon, 
in that predicament: C'est le premier pas qi; 
coute, The countenance has exactly the ey. 
pression we should expect. Firmness and ¢e. 
termination, gentleness and kindness, bespeak. 
ing a nature which nothing could daunt or ter. 
rify, nothing render harsh or unjust. Ani 
such is the man; who, by the by, if report 
speaks true, is also about to be rewarded by 
Beauty and Affection as the first, and we haye 
no doubt the richest and best, of the instal. 
ments owing to him by his country. It re. 
jvices us to see that the general debt is begin. 
ning to be paid, and that the Admiralty, with 
ready patriotic feeling, has already promoted the 
first lieutenants of both ships, with the senior 
mate and Mr. M‘Murdo, who was obliged to 
invalid at the Falklands. The most striking 
and characteristic view of the medallion is, at 
almost any angle, looking from the back of the 
head: it is in this point that the profile pos. 
sesses the highest merits of portraiture. 


The Momentous Question. Painted by Sarah 
Setchel; engraved by S. Bellin. London, 
T. Boys. 

Canterbury Pilgrims at the Tabard, Southwark. 
Painted by E. Corbould; engraved by C. E. 
Wagstaff. Idem. 

Every body walking up Regent Street will be 
attracted by a crowd, the hindmost craning their 
necks and peeping over the shoulders of those 
in front, endeavouring to get a glance at a 
splendid shop-window, full of fine pictures and 
beautiful engravings. That is the window of 
Mr. Boys, a well-known first-rate connoisseur 
in such productions, and the projector of a 
“ Fine-Art Distribution” of them, which has 
been explained in his advertisements and pro- 
spectuses, Among them are the prints above 
specified; of which, as critics, we are bound to 
speak in terms of very high praise. The affect- 
ing incident from Crabbe’s Tales of the Hall, 
which Miss Setchel so admirably and feelingly 
embodied, and which at once gave her a fame 
when exhibited at the New Water-Colour Ex- 
hibition, has been transferred to the copper 
with singular fidelity and impressive effect. 
The sad repentant criminal—dark, and down- 
cast, as it were, to the very grave with remorse 
and shame—is pathetically contrasted with the 
human angel his vices seem to have lost to him 
for ever ; whilst she—all innocence, and truth, 
and devoted love—asks timidly, yet trustfully 
in her woman-heart, to know the worst. Itis 
a natural incident, and treated with natural 
sentiment, as well as with artist’s skill; and 
will assuredly be an extremely popular engrav- 
ing. We hesitate to hint a blemish; but we do 
wish the shadow on her wrist, in the right hand, 
under his, were re-touched, so that the hand 
should not look dislocated from the arm. It is 
but a slight blot; but it is one. 

Mr. Corbould’s Canterbury Pilgrims also de- 
servedly made a strong sensation when exhi- 
bited; and we rejoice to see it so effectually 
engraved. It was a daring attempt after Stot- 
hard; but the ample subject of Chaucer has 
been sufficient for variety and character to 
both, and may be to many yet to come. Great 
pains has been bestowed upon the antiquarian 
details, and the general grouping is of a spirited 
and highly dramatic order.» The whole is like 
to shape for a second ‘ Canterbury-Pilgrimage” 





of great national interest. 


favour with the public; and few prints have 
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heen more widely patronised than the first. 
ir. Boys is indeed exerting himself, with all 
jis talent and judgment, to work out his design 
ina liberal and tempting style. 


French Antiquarian Intelligence. —Commis- 
gons for the preservation of all objects of medi- 
aval antiquity are rapidly extending throughout 
France; and there is now hardly a department | 
iawhich one or more of such commissions or | 
societies — generally presided over by the pre- | 
fect or the bishop of the diocese—does not | 
exist. The most beneficial effects have already | 
resulted from their measures: the general re- | 
ation of public feeling in favour of the arts, | 
the works, and the thoughts of the middle ages, 
has been rapidly propagated; a new feeling of 
reverence for the catholic church has been fos- 
tered; and acts of Vandalism, or even of arche- 
ologic ignorance, are no longer tolerated. One 
ofthe best signs of this spirit of renovation in 
Paris is, the restoration of the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, the works for which are going on 
satisfactorily. During the revolution of 1830 
thearchbishop’s palace, which adjoined the ca- 
thedral to the south, was greatly damaged, and 
ayear afterwards was sacked and rased to the | 
ground, The city of Paris is now erecting a 
more splendid palace than the old one, on the 
northern side of the Isle de la Cité; and there 
is a project, recommended to government by 
the Comité Historique des Arts et Monuments, 
for erecting a cloister, chapter-house, sacristy, 
&c., on the southern side of the cathedral. 

A commission of the kind mentioned above 
has been lately established by the enlightened 
prefect of the department of the Aisne, where 
the fine old cathedral of Laon (13th century), 
the vast chateau of the Coucy family (14th 
cent.), the splendid church of Notre Dame de 





that reminds us of Mr. Shaw’s admirable pro- 
ductions of a similar nature. 

The pavement of the cathedral of Amiens is 
undergoing a thorough repair, at an expense 
of nearly 40007. It was ornamented in the | 
middle ages with a curious labyrinth worked 
out in the stone in the middle of the nave, as 
well as with numerous inscriptions. A private 
gentleman of that city, M. Goze, has offered to 
restore this labyrinthine work at his own cost. 

A museum of national antiquities has been 
established in one of the halls of the Hotel de | 
Ville at Saintes, in the west of France; and | 
numerous contributions of local objects of art, | 
Roman as well as medizval, have been made 
to it by gentlemen residing in that district. 
The historical committee of Bordeaux has been 
mainly instrumental in diffusing a taste for and 
knowledge of national antiquities throughout 
the west and south-west of France. 





THE DRAMA. 


Ir is with regret for the cause of the National 
Drama that we hear Report already busy with 
the difficulties which beset the carrying on of 
the great theatres. At one, a difference with 
a distinguished author, about the performance 
of a popular play, leads to a sudden and un- 
attractive substitution; whilst at the other, 
meetings of the company and reductions of 
salaries are talked of as necessary to meet the 
pressure and discouragement so soon experi- 
enced. The want of sufficient attractions is but 
too obvious; and we know not what is in re 
serve wherewith to do better. In short, even 
before this meets the public eye, there may be 
dénouements. 

Haymarket.—Farren has added another suc- 





cessful personation to his many representa- 
tions of old age. 





Liesse (15th cent.), and other remarkable monu- 


on Monday in a piece bearing the name for 


Princess’s.—This beautiful little theatre re- 
opened for the season on Monday with Balfe’s 
last opera, Geraldine, nearly as originally cast. 
A new drama, in one act, called the Old Guard, 
by Mr. Bourcicault, followed, and met with com- 
plete success, and individual applause fully due 
to the actors— Madame Prosper (a débutante 
on the English stage), Mr. Morris Barnett, and 
Mr. Walton. Indeed, had the materials been 
less well worked up, such acting would have 
ensured a warm reception for the Old Guard. 
Mr. Barnett’s representation of old Frenchmen 
his Monsieur Jacques has made famous; as the 
corporal of the imperial guard he is not a 
whit less excellent: his enthusiastic memory of 
past deeds, and his devotedness to Napoleon, 
called up by slight circumstances and allusions 
—hie recitals of familiar incidents, and attempts 
to suit the action to the word—his head swim- 
ming, and his feeble limbs refusing their sup- 
port—his recognition of his old general’s son, 
whose faithful trustee he was—his defence of 
his supposed daughter, and the discovery of 
her father in the roué,—all were enacted to the 
life, and fully sustained his fame. The daughter 
struggling with poverty, spurning with honest 
and truthful indignation the proffered aid of the 
libertine, and attending to the few comforts 
(herself the greatest) of the Old Guard, was 
played by Madame Prosper with skill and 
sweetness, set off by a pretty face, pleasing ex- 
pression, good figure, and taste in dress. What 
more can be wanting to a prosperous career? 
Our remarks of praise on this little piece, 
though some are due to the author, are chiefly 
directed to the players; and we cannot close 
them without offering our congratulations to 
Mr. Walton. The part of Lord Beauville is 
slight and, as the married roué, disagreeable ; 
but Mr. Walton played the gentleman in speech 


Old Parr, played by him | and bearing—a rare performance on the mo- 


dern stage. The concluding entertainment was 


ments, require examination and repair. The | title, was the perfection of the class—Uncle the ballet of Giselle, or the Wilis, excellently 


great monography of the cathedral of Chartres, 
which is publishing ‘-by the central comité at 
Paris, is going on in first-rate style. It is to take 
nine years in publication. A new palace is 
building by order of government for the Bishop 
of Mans. The main body of the building is 
to be of the style prevalent in the times of 
Charles 1X. and Henry III., while the chapel 
is tobe in the pointed style, copied from part 
of the cathedral, The Comité Historique des 
Arts et Monuments is compiling a work on 
the ornamenting of churches and other eccle- 
siastical buildings. M. Bottée de Toulmon, 
one of the members of the committee, who has 
turned his attention more particularly to medi- 
eval music, has recommended (and the com- 
mittee has not only adopted the recommenda- 
tion, but has submitted it to the Archbishop of 
Paris) that the present musical service used in 
Notre Dame, in four-part composition, should 
be abandoned. This species of arrangement 
Was an innovation of the time of Louis XIV.; 
and M. B. de Toulmon has suggested that the an- 
cient Roman plain-tune should be again adopted. 
He observes that the plain-tune should be ac- 
commodated, as it now is in Germany, to that part 
of the congregation which may be supposed to 
have no peculiarly good voices, so that, in fact, 
all the congregation might be able, as in ancient 
times, to join in the chant. 

M. Guilbert has lately published a beautiful 
Livre d’ Heures, in exact imitation of the me- 
dieval books. The illuminations with which 
abounds have been carefully copied in fac- 
simile, and engraved from the choicest origi- 
nals in the Bibliotheque du Roy; and the il- 


ere and Grandfather Whitehead. The imbe- 
cility of the two latter, the painful evidence of 
| mental and bodily decay, were wanting, and 
instead were given, first, the hale man, bearing 
the furrows of many years, and defective only 
slightly in memory; and again inthe unparalleled 
modern instance of the great age of 148 years, 
man still, feeble, and with fewer visits of me- 
mory, unless recalled by striking visible asso- 
| ciations, but not reduced to the state of child- 
hood or idiocy. In short, Old Parr was a fine 
| and true delineation of the natural decline of a 
| former mens sana in corpore sano. This charac- 
| ter, at two stages of life, as may be supposed, 
was the chief of the piece. The others, princi- 
pal, were a dishonest lawyer (Strickland), hoard- 
ing and increasing wealth obtained by fraud 
and forgery, and terrified with the dread of de- 
tection; a servant and associate, a sharer of 
the ill-gotten money, but reckless and a spend- 
thrift, reduced again to servitude, but eventu- 
ally the heir of his master, pursuing a wild 
career, well played by Mr. Stuart; and a couple 
of Welsh cousins (Buckstone and Miss Julia 
Bennett), quarrelling as lovers, and again after 
28 years or thereabouts of wedded life. This 
period is supposed to have elapsed between the 
two acts; which we mention only to recommend 
to Miss Bennett, a clever girl, a little more at- 
tention to the realities of the lapse in time, 
and a little less regard for the presentation of 


the latter only, not face nor manner betokened 
any change in her personation. The piece was 





announced for repetition, by the tottering Old 





luninated initial letters are got up in a style 


Parr, amidst well-merited personal applause. 


done, the chief dancers being Miss Ballin and 
Mr. Gilbert. 

Adelphi.—The Moral Philosopher, a novelty 
ably supported by Mr. O. Smith and Miss E. 
Stanley, was produced here on Tuesday with 
perfect success. A Miss Woolgar also made 
her début in Antony and Cleopatra, as the suc~ 
cessor of poor Miss Murray, and acquitted her- 
self very satisfactorily. 

The Strand.—Mr. May wood's benefit on Thurs- 
day closed this theatre, with a charming variety 
of Scottish entertainments; and we must compli- 
ment the management on its spirit and activity 
under the pressure of dull dramatic times. 

Astley’s.—The Forest of Bondy, with Messrs. 
Cony and Blanchard, and a very intelligent 
dog, has been capitally produced here as an 
after-piece; the Siege of Grenada still drawing 
full houses. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
IRELAND: TRAITS AND ANECDOTES. 
Brarney Castle is one of the sights which 
every visitor to Cork who can obtain admis- 
sion to it, and to the grounds called the Rock- 
Close (not very freely or graciously granted), 
is desirous to see. It is a fine solid old ruin; 
and there is a stone shewn on the top of a tower 
at one of the angles, which you may kiss for 
the Blarney-stone, if you please ; though anti- 


a pretty face. Whilst those around her, in per- | quaries will tell you that it is not the true 
son and in dress, exhibited the mark of years, | thing, which, on the contrary, is built into the 


wall below in another quarter. At any rate, 
nothing can be purer blarney than to flatter 
you with saluting a common and spurious flag 
for the real mysterious, virtue-holding pebble. 
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The Rock-Close is an interesting spot, and 
we should say evidently druidical in all its 
rocks and stones, and probably some of its 
caverns. One-remarkable mass has been con- 
sidered a cromlech or a Druid altar; but we 
are of opinion it is a displaced rocking-stone, 
or laggan rock, aifd that it might now be re- 
stored, with no great effort, to its pristine posi- 
tion. 

In our transit we noticed a fine breed of 
cattle, between the Kerry and Ayrshire, which 
seemed well suited to the soil and climate, for 
which the pure Ayrshire are too thin-skinned. 

From Cork to Killarney, by Glengariff, is 
a beautiful and magnificent tour, though it 
weakens the first effect of the view of the cele- 
brated lakes. We left at 8 o’clock in the 
morning, in a car engaged for the whole way, 
and which did carry us well to Macroom, in 
four hours, up the picturesque meanderings of 
the river Lee. Here we found it impossible, 
without excessive cruelty to animal, to proceed 
farther with our equipage, which we accord- 
ingly paid off, when we had, with considerable 
difficulty, negotiated for another conveyance— 
the stable-zossoons and drivers of the past 
as well as the future stages cordially and cun- 
ningly laying their heads together for a bit 
of imposition, notwithstanding our liberality. 
Drivers, we fancy, are the same all over the 
earth; and may be so called from their im- 
memorial and undeviating practice of driving 
bargains to their own immediate profit. We 
were advised to carry some provisions with 
us, and accordingly took a pair of cold ducks 
and appurtenances of bread, a little whisky, 
&c., which, is only noticed because the commis- 
sariat turned out to be unnecessary ; and being 
near Glengariff consigned to a poor woman and 
three or four children, produced an alfresco 
entertainment of a description not to be for- 
gotten by the donors or the recipients. The | 
latter had never tasted such fare before, and 
their enjoyment was commensurate, as the 
ducks* took flight: it reminded us of the 
bestowal of some cold meat on a set of children 
in the holy isle of Iona, which they dared 
hardly put to their mouths, till one of stronger 
mind than her mates exclaimed in Gaelic,“ What 
the devil’s this?” and boldly plunged a piece 
between her dazzling white rows of grinders! 

Between Macroom (out of which we were 
driven, in a genuine Irish manner, nolens volens, 
one way, though insisting upon being taken an- 
other, where we had friends on before) and the 
coast of Bantry Bay, after passing by a few 
miles, Loch Allua, the picturesque source of 
the Lee, is Gougane Barra, thus described in 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s charmingly illustrated 
volume, 4 Week at Killarney,t to which we 
shall have farther occasion to refer: 

“We are now about two miles from the 
source of the noble river, in the singularly ro- 
mantic lake of Gougane Barra. The car stops 
suddenly in the midst of remarkably savage 
scenery ; and while the horses rest, the guide is 
summoued, or rather is sure to be at hand, and 
the tourist prepares for a walk across the hill 


| 





to the Holy Lough. The resting-house—where 
man and horse may find ‘ entertainment ’—is | 
the cottage of a ‘ decent farmer,’ named Burke, 
who accompanies visitors to the lake, and after- 
wards supplies them with refreshment,— po- 
tatoes, eges, butter, and new milk; delicious | 


* Not so a plate of ducks unhappily set before a | 


viands when appetite has been obtained from 
mountain breezes, and labour supplies the 
sauce piquante.* The approach to Gougane 
Barra is now sufficiently easy, although a hun- 
dred years ago, a pilgrimage of two miles oc- 
cupied two hours. Dr. Smith pathetically de- 
scribes the toil; he calls it ‘the rudest high- 
way that ever was passed ; a well-spirited beast 
trembles at every step: some parts of the road 
lie shelving from one side to the other, which 
often trips up a horse; other places are pointed 
rocks, standing like so many sugar-loaves, 
from one to three feet high, between which a 
horse must take time to place and fix his feet.’ 
The road is still, however, not conveniently 
passable for ordinary vehicles; and the tourist 
will do wisely to foot it from Burke’s cottage— 
a mile, as the guide will tell him, but certainly 
two miles English, A sudden turning in the 
road brings him within view, and almost over, 
the lake of Gougane Barra,—a scene of more 
utter loneliness, stern grandeur, or savage mag- 
nificence, it is difficult to conceive; redeemed, 
however, as all things savage are, by one passage 
of gentle and inviting beauty, upon which the 
eye turns as to a spring-well in the desert,— 
the little island with its group of graceful ash- 
trees and ruined chapel. Down from the sur- 
rounding mountains rush numerous streams, 
tributaries to the lake, that collects and sends 
them forth in a bountiful river—for here the 
Lee has its source—until they form the noble 
harbour of Cork, and lose themselves in the 
broad Atlantic. In summer these streams are 
gentle rills, but in winter, foaming cataracts ; 
rushing over ridges of projecting rocks, and 
baring them even of the lichen that strives to 
cling to their sides. We literally ‘ hopped’ 
across the river Lee. When the traveller stands 
within this amphitheatre of hills, he feels, as 
it were, severed from his fellow-beings—as if 
imprisoned for ever, for on whichever side he 
looks, escape from the valley seems impossible ; 
‘so that if a person,’ writes the old historian, 
‘ were carried into it blindfold, it would seem 
almost impossible, without the wings of an 
eagle, to get out,—the mountains forming, as 
it were, a wall of rocks some hundred yards 
high.’ The small island is nearly midway in 
the lake; a rude artificial causeway leads into 
it from the mainland. This is the famous her- 
mitage of St, Fin Bar, who is said to have lived 
here previous to his founding the cathedral of 
Cork. Itis classed among the ‘holiest’ places 
in Ireland, and has jong been a favourite resort 
of devotees, in the confident expectation that 
its consecrated waters have power to heal all 
kinds of diseases ; making the blind to see, the 
deaf to hear, and the lage to walk. Here, at 
certain seasons—twice in the year — they as- 
semble in crowds, bringing their sick children 
and ailing animals to bathe; and upon the 
neighbouring bushes and wooden crosses hang 
fragments of clothes, or halters and spancels, in 
proof that to the various animals, biped and 
quadruped, the lake has performed the antici- 





* « A most pleasant, attentive, and intelligent guide, 
and a capital host, as far as regards the produce of 
his own fields, is this same Burke of Gougane Barra. 
Visitors sit, indeed, in a sort of out-house adjacent to 
a potato-heap, and the pig strives to push his nose 
into the ‘ public room ;’ but the character of the domi- 


| cile is in keeping with the free nature of the place, 


and we are far from wishing, as some people do wish, 


- | for white bread and bottled porter to regale English 
| guests. Every thing is, however, neat and nice; a 


Russian gentleman on board the packet, who fancied | cloth rivailing the snow is laid upon the table; and 
he could dine, but was in a moment overcome by the | the chances are, that the egg is warm from the nest, 


sight and smell. 


He vanished instead of the fowls; | and the milk hot from the cow. 


Mrs. Burke and her 


and a wag remarked that it was because they were | tidy daughters are in attendance upon ladies ; and al 


not Russia ducks, 
+ 4to, pp, 208, London, J. How, 


matters are scrupulously clean. A more agreeable 
resting-place, indeed, we have seldom met,” 


: These 
patterns have grown out of fashion. Qp tj, 
24th of June of the present year, the great fi... 
day of the saint, not above 100 pilgrims at. 
tended. <A few years ago, on the same occ. 
sion, there were probably not less than 10,009 
present: some slept among the heather of ung 
tents, but the most part spent the night in 
drinking and dancing. The scenes of deprayjty 
that took place it is, therefore, difficult , 
overrate. Mr. Burke joined us heartily in ty. 
joicing that the evil was almost at an end,” 
Our friends the authors are, very natura}}y 
inclined to paint their landscapes and figure; 
couleur de rose ; and though we agree cordially 
with them in their outlines and main feature; 
we cannot say that we found every thing quite 
so rosy. We followed their guidance, and had 
in the outhouse or shed, a superb dish of po- 
tatoes, milk, and fresh eggs and butter coy. 
mingled, by way of five-o’clock lunch, shewed 
the amiable family the book in which they 
were so bepraised, and, finally, handed the 
decent farmer, who had blarneyed us delight. 
fully about the praties being just dug and 
brought from a far-off field (his whole farm 
being some thirty acres), in compliment ty 
Mrs. Hall, three half-crowns; but the greedy 
Burke did not consider them sublime, aud, on 
his grumbling, another was added, and barely 
acknowledged with a thank ye. ‘The value of 
the dish, as Master Froth might say, was some 
two shillings or half-a-crown sterling. 
Gougane Barra did not appear to us, thouzh 
quiet and desolate enough, so utterly Jonely 
and stern as represented in the quotation; 
and therefore we did not feel the imprisou- 
ment and severation from our fellow-beings, s0 
feelingly described. On the island in the ruins 
are eight arched cells, at which several oli 
women were kneeling and praying. They 
make the round of them, repeating ave-marias, 
paternosters, &c. at each; and, to help them 
to accuracy in their devotions, they are fur- 
nished with sticks, notched like bakers’ tallies, 
upon which they count their orisons. We 
brought several of these away: they are about 
fourteen inches long, and are divided into nine 
times five nicks, each referring to a devotional 
exercise. One of the penitent crones had got 
as far on as about the fourth recess, when she 
heard or saw the profane strangers walk in, 
and she immediately left off praying, came 
back to No. 1, where at beginning she had 
left her walking-cane, secured it carefully, euil 
returning to where she had left off, dropt again 
upon her knees, and resumed the muttering 
of her credos. The adjacent covers, where the 
pattern-pilgrims, male and female, pass the 
nights between Saturday and Sunday morning, 
when they go to their devotions, are exactly like 
long potato-pits dug in the ground, capable of 
holding fifty or sixty persons crouching toge- 
ther, and, in case of inclement weather, being 
covered in with rags or old blankets, hung upon 
branches cut from the neighbouring trees. It 
is a sorry sight. : 
From this place the pass of Keim-an-eigl, 
nearly two miles long, is a miniature of the 

































famous Khyber Pass, and one of extraordinary 
wildness and grandeur; and through it we got, 
with a glorious sunset, just in time to witness 
\the splendid scenery which pertains to and 
| surrounds the Bay of Bantry. 

At Glengariff we pulled up: a most pic- 
turesque inn at the head of the bay, as full of 
| travellers as it could cram, and among them 
| the high-sheriff of Hampshire, Mr. Hughes 
| Hughes, as much pressed by numbers as 1n 
| the Bread Street ward election, 
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THE COCKNEY CATECHISM, 
OR ’ 
LONDON ONE LIE! 
, Lesson XL. 
Tea-trade ; and apology for a Lesson. 

funt Margery. Though may wear out the 
weeks of the year with my lessons, I find that 
[shall not need to give them regularly at any 
Jength; for though there are mountains of ini- 
quity yet to pierce and tunnel, as huge as any I 
jave penetrated hitherto, the difficulty of get- 
jing through them, and ascertaining the reali- 
ties of their structure and composition, is so 
seat, that I must leave the task to stronger or 
nore cunning hands, content to trust it to your 
common sense to judge of much undone by 
much of what has been done. 

Pri. I could listen for ten years. 

dunt M. But I could not teach profitably as 
long as the siege of Troy, though expounding 
the mysteries, not only of Troy, but Avoirdu- 
ite 
Ml I never heard of that siege of Avoirdu- 
Piet M. Nor ever will; for if traders often 
give it a pounding, it weighs but little with the 
public. . 

Phi. Non intelligo. 

Aunt M. You see we are about to get teas 
fom China in greater plenty than ever: I hope 
care will be taken that we have them in greater 
purity. ‘ : 

Pri. The curious rascality practised on the 
French coast with the damaged cargo of the 
teliance does not promise any decline of the 
wish to impose. 

Aunt M. No: when what was too bad to be 
wld for black was converted into higher priced 
green, by means of copperas and white-lead, 
we need not imagine that fraud was failing. 

Phi. I am glad the mere handling of it 
made the fellows so ill that they were obliged to 
be taken to the hospital. I think I would have 
given them their own tea to drink. 

Pri. That would have been murder. 

Aunt M. And however wrong and vicious 
the unfortunate may have been, we should re- 
member when they have fallen that they are 
human beings, and claim our compassion and 
relief as if they had never erred. 

Phi, Oh, surely you did not think I was in 
earnest! I am so sorry: I acknowledge it was 
uot right even to jest about it. 

dunt M. Well, let us bid adieu to the teas of 
the past, adulterated as they have been beyond 
all human credibility ; and trust that the rough 
congous, the good twankays, the fine hysons, 
the rich cowslip and pekoe flavours, the deli- 
cate souchongs, the superior mixtures combin- 
ing six or eight choice kinds, the gunpowder, 
aud the dried teapot leaves and carpet-sweep- 
ings of the future will all be the completion of 
the mercantile hopes just engendered by the 
“farther opening of the trade with China” !! 

Phi. Amen; so may it be. 

dunt M. And so with this brief passage we 
will conclude to-day, and I promise you a cu- 
tious lesson in the fine arts for our next. 


Stoddart and Conolly Mission.—On Wednesday 
a public meeting, in aid of the subscription 
for this mission, and to bid God speed to Dr. 
Wolff, the missionary, took place at the Hano- 
ver Square Rooms, and was, owing to the bad 
weather, worse attended than the occasion de- 
served, General Sir J. Bryant was in the 
chair ; and the company, among which were a 
lait proportion of the fair sex, was addressed 
vy Captain Grover, the prime and original 
mover of this honourable effort, Dr. Wolff, Mr, 





Buckingham, Dr. (brother of the lamented Sir 
Alexander) Burnes, and one or two other 
speakers. Captain Grover paid a tribute of 
thanks to Lord Aberdeen for affording him 
access to all the papers in the Foreign Office 
which gave any information on the subject, 
and also letters to our ministers in the east, 
directing them to afford every aid to Dr. Wolff 
in his generous undertaking. He re-stated 
the grounds which induced a belief that our 
gallant countrymen, might yet be living, in 
spite of the reports to the contrary. Dr. 
Wolff's address was extremely interesting. He 
narrated the events of his former visit to Bok- 
hara, and adduced several cogent reasons for 
hoping that Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly had not been sacrificed, as was given 
out. At any rate, he would start on Saturday, 
and devote himself to ascertain the fact. His 
earnestness and enthusiasm made a deep im- 
pression on his hearers, aud sure we are if 
they could have been witnessed by the public 
at large, the lingering subscription (only about 
3001.) would speedily be filled up to double 
the amount required. He is to travel as a 
Christian dervish, and before entering the ca- 
pital of Bokhara, which he said was highly 
civilised, with a population of above 200,000 
souls, his experience would teach him to throw 
himself on the protection and hospitality of a 
Mahommedan moonshee, and he had no fears 
of the result. A Mr. Steele of Exeter, and 
Mr. Balfour of Aberdeen, had, the one a son, 
and the other a brother, both captives in Bok- 
hara: for their redemption, as well as the 
immediate objects of his mission, he would 
zealously devote himself. Mr. Buckingham 
justly lauded Dr. Wolff's enthusiasm; and 
votes of thanks were voted to him, to Captain 
Grover, and to the chairman. A collection 
was made at the door by Captain Beaufort, 
but we hear it did not amount to more than 
a few pounds. 
VARIETIES. 

Literary Robbery.—On Monday, as stated in 
the Zimes, a drummer of the Dockyard guard 
deserted from Woolwich with a case belonging 
to Capt. Johns of the Royal Marines, and con- 
taining not only a uniform, but the MS. of a 
work entitled, Zhe Calendar of Victory, upon 
which Capt. J. had bestowed much research, 
expense, and literary labour. We are happy 
to say the MS. was traced to Camberwell and 
recovered, and the defaulter has surrendered 
himself. Of the work thus fortunately saved, 
we may say, having seen some of the original 
data, that it will be a remarkable exposition of 
the triumphs of Britain, throughout all time 
and in every quarter of the earth,—a high 
patriotic and national wreath of glory, full of 
heroism and interest. 

The Royal Free Hospital had a general meet- 
ing on Tuesday, when it appeared that don» 
tions continued to be supplied to this admirable 
charity and to its building-fund; that the 
hospital now contains 152 beds; and that out 
of 279 sick, diseased, and destitute patients 
received within the last quarter, no fewer than 
216 had been discharged cured, leaving only 
63 sufferers in the institution. 

The News. 
What news, what news? cried Liberal, with a frown. 
What news ?—why, Peel is up, Repeal is down! 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

An American religious annual is announced, called 
Willis’s Opal,embellished by Chapman, and whose lite- 
rary contents its editor describes as ‘‘ opal-hued’’—ex- 
hibiting a chameleon of gems varied as the rainbow, 
aud shilling with eyery trembling of light inty some 












new tint of beauty! Another is Mr. Keese’s annual, 
entitled Winter Green, to comprise sixteen plates. Z'he 
Rose, and The Token of Love, will (says the Democratic 
Review) altogether form quite a galaxy of costly books 
for the ensuing holydays. Two new novels, from the 
pen of Mr. Mancur, author of Henri IV., entitled, 
Governor Leisler, and Christine, a Tale of the Revolu- 
tion, are immediately to appear, the former in Phila- 
delphia, and the other from the press of Colyer of 
New York. An illustrated work, on the Ruins of 
Mezico, is nearly completed at the press of Winches- 
ter, by Mr. Mayer. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Narrative of the Travels and Adventures of Monsieur 
Violet in California, Sonora, and Western Texas, 
written by Captain Marryat, C.B., 3 vols. post 8vo, 
1/. 11s, 6¢.— Observations on Days of Unusual Mag- 
netic Disturbance, made at the British Colonial Mag- 
netic Observatories, printed under the Superintend- 
ence of Lieut.-Col, E. Sabine, Part IL., 4to.—A Lay 
and Songs of Home, by Georgiana Bennet, 18mo, 
3s. 6d. — Hours of Meditation and Devotional Reflec- 
tion, by H. Zschokke, translated by J. D. Haas, fep. 
7s.—The Belle of the Family, by the Author of “ The 
Young Prima Donna,” 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.— 
Principles of Medicine, by C. J. B. Williams, M.D., 
8vo, 12s.—Elementary Instruction in Qualitative Che- 
mical Analysis, by Dr. C. R. Fresenius, edited by J. 
L. Bullock, 8vo, 9s.—Treatise on the Law of Coroner, 
by R. C. Sewell, 8vo, 14s. — A Day in the Sanctuary, 
by the Rev. RK. W. Evans, fep. 4s. 6d —Johnson on the 
Economy of Health, 4th edit. post 8vo, 6s. 6d. — The 
'arent’s School and College-Guide; or, Liber Scho- 
lasticus, 2d edit. fep. 10s. 6d.-- Anatomical Sketches 
and Diagrams, by T. Wormald and A. M. M‘Whinnie, 
4to, 26s.—Gonorrheea and its Consequences, by G. B. 
Childs, 12mo, 4s.—Symbolism ; or, Exposition of Dif- 
ferences between Catholics and Protestants, by Moeh- 
ler, translated by J. B. Robertson, 2 vols. 8vo, 18s.— 
The Search after Proserpine, and other Poems, by A. 
De Vere, fep. 7s. 6¢.—Ellis’s British Tariif, 1844, 12mo, 
6s.—The Original Preface to the History of Old and 
New Sarum, or Salisbury, by H. Hatcher, 8vo, ls. 6d. 
—Jessie Phillips; a Tale, by Mrs. Trollope, 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6¢—New Memoir on the Nervous 
System, by M. Hall, illustrated with 5 ng 4to, 20s. 
—The Young Christian’s Companion, 12mo, 3s. 6d.— 
Lectures on the Conversion of the Jews, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
—James on the Corruptions of Seripture, Councils, 
and Fathers, revised by the Rey. J. E. Cox, 8vo, 123.— 
Select Orations of Demosthenes, with English Notes, 
by the Rev. C. T. Penrose, fep, 5s. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1843. 

Sept. | Thermometer. 
Thursday. . 28 | From 37 to 
Friday . - 29 38 
Saturday . . 30 45 

Oct. 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday . 
Wednesday . 
Thursday . 
Friday . 
Saturday . 
Sunday 
Monday . 
Tuesday . . 10 
Wednesday . 11 ‘9 - 29°02 .. 2 

Wind N.W. on the 28th and 29th; S.W. and N.W. 
on the 30th; Oct. Ist, W. by S.; 2d, S.W. and N.W.; 
3d and 4th, S.W.; 5th, S. and S. by E.; 6th, 7th, and 
8th, S.W.; 9th, N. by W. and W. by $.; lvch, W. by 
S. and S. by W.; 11th, 8.W. 28th and 29th, generally 
clear ; 30th, cloudy, with rain; Oct. lst, clear; 2d, rain 
in the morning, afternoon clear; 3d, generally cloudy ; 
4th and 5th, clear ; 6th, cloudy, with a little rain ; 7th, 
showery ; 8th, generally cloudy ; 9th, generally cloudy, 
with rain in the morning; 10th, morning clear, after- 
noon cloudy, with rain ; llth, raining generally during 
the day. lain fallen, 1 inch and ‘59 of an inch. 
Edmonton, CHAKLEs Henry ApAMs, 
Latitude, 51° 37° 32°" north 
Longitude, 3 51 west of Greenwich. 


Barometer. 
29°44 to 294 
29°66 .. 29°70 
29°54 29°64 
29°74 
29°76 
29°80 


29°70 
29°74 
29°82 
29°80 
29°80 
29°58 
29°41 
29°12 
29-12 


29 61 


CHOWAUREwe 

















DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 

1843, . s & | 1843. h ms. 
Oct. 14 1146 99 | Oct. 18 . 1l 45 19:0 

1b.) — 45563 ” . 4 =i 
16. . — 45 483 
7. . — 45308 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are sorry we cannot find space for IT.’s Flo- 
rence; aud the Invoeation is not so correct or poeti- 





eal, 








THE LITERARY G 


AZETTE, AND 





Established 1744, 


MR. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY, 
AUCTIONEER OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 


Has the pleasure of informing his Friends, and those 
more particularly interested in 


The Disposal by Auction 
OF 
BOOKS, PRINTS, DRAWINGS, 
COINS AND MEDALS, 
ANTIQUITIES, ARTICLES OF VERTU, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY CONNECTED 


LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS, 


that he has admitted Mr. Jonw Wiikrsson, his confi- 
dential Assistant for many years past, as his Partner; 
and that the ‘“‘ Old House” of BAKER, LEIGH, and SoTHE- 
BY, established in 1744 (reaching this season its cente- 
nary), will be in future conducted under the Firm of 
S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and CO., who have received in- 
structions to announce for Sale during the early part of 
the ensuing season, 


THE THIRD PORTION 
or 
THE VERY EXTENSIVE, VALUABLE, AND 


MOST CURIOUS LIBRARY 
THOMAS JOLLEY, ESQ FS. A. 


The Sale of this portion will extend over eight days, 
and will comprise Early English Poetry, Plays, Ro- 
mances, &e. &c., commencing in the alphabetical order 
of Authors with G, A to F having been sold in the se- 
cond portion. 


THE SECOND PORTION 
or 
THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY 
OF THE 
LATE VENERABLE 


ARCHDEACON WRANGHAM, F-RS. 


Will be Sold early in November, and will comprise the 
Books removed from Hunmanby, Yorkshire. , 


THE EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE 
LIBRARY 
OF 
THE LATE 


ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ. I1.D. 


POET-LAUREATE. 


THE LIBRARY 


OF 
THE LATE 


HENRY LOWNDES, ESQ. 


Removed from his Residence, Greenhithe, Kent. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION 
oF 


COINS AND MEDALS 
WILLIAM MARK, ESQ. 


Many years resident in Spain as H. M. CONSUL at 
MALAGA. 


The Collection includes that formed by the celebrated 
COUNT BRUNA, 


Intendente de la Real Alcazar at Seville. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
59 Throgmorton Street, Bank.—Empowered by special Act 
of Parliament. 
Tuomas Farxcoms, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
WitttaM Laas, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 


William Banbury, Esq. 


! Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, 3 $e 


| Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq., Sheriff 
of London and Middlesex, 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


James Clift, Esq. H 
Rt. Hon. Joha iaahisiie, MP. | 
Lord Mayor of London, | 


Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 


In addition to the subscribed capital of 300,0001., the assured have the 
security ofthe Company's income of nearly 6U,000/, per annum, yearly 
ing dl an ace lati A ce F invested in Go- 
vernment and other available securities, of considerably larger amount 
than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The rates of premium dre reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company ; 
thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an immediate and 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 

elusive prospect of a periodical division of protits. 





Annual Premium to assure 1001. 





Whole Term. 
#1 il 10 


For Seven Years. 


20 £0 17 8 4 
3u 2 28 


Age. For One Year. 





19 1 
3 7 
40 6 9 
50 | 9 10 
60 3: | 7 0 


0 
1 
1 
1 
3 


One-third of the “whole term” premium may remain unpaid at 
five per cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for lite, or 
may be paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as a 
provision for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus Office will be found to 
be particularly favourable tu the Assured. 

The Medical Officers attend daily, at a quarter befure two o'clock. 
E. BATES, Res. Director, 


A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 


Honorary Presidents, 
Earl of Errol | Earl Somers 
Earl of Courtown | Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven and Melville | Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbury Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair | 
Directors, 
Jamus Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
Hanangt Dz Casruo, Esq., Deputy-Chairmen, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. 
Edward Boyd, + Resident. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Assist. 
Resident. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 


Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Exq. 


| Charles Graham, Esq. 

| F. Charles tland, Esq. 
William Railton, E 
John Ritchie, Es 
F. H. Thomson, Esq. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
reat success which has attended it since its commencement 
in 1934. 

In 1841 the Company declared an addition to the Shareholders 
of one-half of their Stock; and also added 2/, per cent per 
Annum, from the date of the Policies, to those parties who had 
insured with Profits. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the moxt moderate scale ; 
and only a a need be paid for the first five years, where the 
Insurance is for life. 

‘The amount of bonus added to Policies since the commencement 
of the Company in March 1834 to the 3lst December 1840, is as 
follows :— 

Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
6 Years 10 Months . 1361. 138. 4d. 

4 Years ° . . 30 0 0 
1000 3 Years ° e . o oO 
100,2=«;~Ss1 Year a se ° 2 0 0 


Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq., and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8 Waterloo Place, all Mall, London. 


Frederick Hale Thomson, rg Surgeon, 48 Berners Street, at- 
tends at the Office daily, about half past Two o’Clock. 


Sun Assured. 


" £100 ~—«. 
1000, 





Important Patent Improvements in Chronometers, 
Watches, and Clocks, 


J. DENT, Sole Patentee, has opened his 
¢ West-End Premises, 53 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING 
CROSS, in addition to 82 STRAND, with an entirely new Stock of 
WATCHES and CLOCKs. 
Lady’s Gold Watches, 8 Guineas ; Gentlemen's ditto, 10 Guineas 


Silver Levers, 6 Guineas each. 


A New Edition of Dent’s Lectures, price 1s. ; 
but to Customers gratis. 





, " 7 
J. DENT’S PATENT ) 
e INSTRUMENT for the REGULATION of 
TERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — Neither previous kno 
1 nor acquai e with practi 
nomy, are required to enable the observer to regulate with 
vention the going of his Watch by the sun or other celestia 
the fraction of a second. The instrument is as simple a, 
It is only 24 inches in diameter, and cannot get out of adjusing 
can it be affected by the weather, Price Two Guineas each 


Sold at 53 Cockspur Street, and 8% Strand, London, 
c y y a 
SOLID WOOD CARVINGS BY ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 
H WOOD and CO. beg to call the attey, 
: . tion of the Nobility, Clergy, and Architec 
li ented process, by which the most elaborate Desi a 
gS are agers at sesh peers a price, as t 
seurs to possess those exquisite Designs which have hitb 
—— beyond their redch in consequence of the enormous cn ~ 
itficulty of getting them executed in this country. 

This diminution in price for solid and durable Dec 
promoted a purer feeling (from its extensi i 
bellishments of Cathedrals, Churches ar 
in the Gothic, Elizabethan, French, or Ita 
prietors beg to i purches at Pad 
and Wilton Place, Knightsbridge, as examples of the character 
effect of these produ Se 

Amongst the advantages of this new art, is the power of req 
the most delicate and elaborate designs of the Artists with the 
perfect fidelity, and also of executing their most complicated and n 
des: at a price little beyond that of the plainest works, . 

Specimens are on view at 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garey 
where estimates are given, and contracts entered into, for the en. 
tire fitting-up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, » 
Mansion. "" 








5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


Dot and 


styles; and the pr. 


~'R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDsog 


SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its «y, 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the 
ae an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelle 
with Perkins's steel plate of Windsor Castle. : 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, & 
pared without angular corners. 

Hewparin’s Parskav ative Tootiu-Pownrr, an effectual preparati 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and dive, 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enane 
in polish and colour. ; 

Henprix’s Moxrsixn is the most beneficial extract of oleaginoys 
Substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair 
having also a delightful pertume. : 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Hanpatx’s Corp Caan ov Rosgs, prepared in great pertection. 

Improve ScowzxtnG Drops, for removing greasy spots from silks 

Txpg.tnie Making Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
ls. a bottle. 


wy Pie 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
BK xetee HALL, October 235, at 10 0’ Clock, 


THOMAS BOYS’ FINE-ART DISTRIBUTION, 

The DRAWING for the whole of the 600 PRIZES, value 6,58¥,, 
will take place as above. Every Subscriber of One Guinea or more 
is entitled for every Guinea not only to a chance tor any of the (i) 
Prizes, but also to tine Engravings to be selected by himself from a 
large variety (including the newest works), at the time of paying his 
Subscription, There will be a Prtze to every 20 Tickets. 

As the Lists must shortly close, immediate application is necessary 
to Thomas Boys, 11 Golden Square, and %21 Regent Street (where 
the Prizes and Prints may be seen); or to any of his Agents. 


NSTITUTION, 


RTISTS are respectfully informed, that 

the EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINTINGS, SCULP. 

TURE, and DRAWINGS, will CLOSE THIS DAY, October lith, 
and that as soon afterwards as possivle, such Works as may nut 
have been disposed of will be duly forwarded to the respective 
owners. Should any delay which may seem unnecessary atise, 
Artists are requested to address Mr. T. R. Fuaniss, the keeper ol 
the Exhibition-Ruoms, who will give the earliest atteution to their 


inquiry. ° 
T. W. WINSTANLEY, Hon. Sec. 
Royal Manchester Institution, Oct. 6, 1843. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
THE MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE. 
THE PRESIDENCY OF 
EARL DE GREY. 
THE VICK-PRESIDENCY OF 
THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY, 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN CAM HOBHOUSE, BART. ».?, 
ROBERT GORDON, ESQ. M.P., AND 
JOSEPH NEELD, ESQ. M.P. 
And governed by a Council of Eighteen other Members. 
The Members are informed that the First Volume of the Society's 
publications is now ready; and that copies will be sent to all Men- 
es: It contains a “ History of the Parish of Grittleton, by the Rev 
J. E. Jackson, M.A., illustrated by a Map, and eight other Einbel- 
lishments ;" also, “ An Essay on Topographical Literature, with Ac- 
counts of National and Local Records, Glossaries,” c., by J. ae, 
TON, A. As this work is printed expressly for the Members of 
the Society, those gentlemen who wish to possess it, and to promote 
the publication of other Topographi Histories of the Northern 
varts of the County, are advised tu enroll themselves immediately 4 
Members. 





Particulars to be known of the Members of the Council; and - 
the Hon. Secretaries, John Britton, F.5.A., Burton Street, and Georg 
Alexander, F.S,A., 9 John Street, Adelphi, London. 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
ll be published, 
ne st of overs erated with numerous woudcuts, 
Yader the Patronage and Dedicated by special Permission 
to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
vrcH S LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
REGISTER and ALMANACK for 1844. 


e mass of scientific matter c: ontained in its pages, it is es- 
ics, and 


3s. Gd. yilt 


the 
Fi recommended to the notice of Engineers, Mec 
| oie 


yea of Science 11 general. 
plished by E. Lumley, ! 56 Chancery Lane; Messrs. Simpkin and 
as Marshall, Stationers’ Court. 


ALD ENG LAN D. “To be power in 
Twenty-four Monthly Parts, with Three Thousand Wood- 
is, and Twenty~ -four Coloured Engravings, oe two splendid 
fio V umes. Also published in Weekly Nuro! 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
The First Monthly Part of «OLD ENGLAND” has been adve! 
ppear ont the Ist of November. Since that announce ee ‘the 
whens have received some urgent recommendations to bring out 
. Work also in Weekly Numbers; and as they are anxiously desir- 
a meet the wishes “of the public, being quite aware that many 
va as prefer making a small weekly outlay to expending a monthly 
we however moderate, they have now to announce the following 
ee — 
NGLAND,” Number I., to be continued every Saturday, 

Pe 1" a uniform size with the “ Museum of Animated Nature,” 
a containing Four Pages of Engravings and Four Pages of Letter- 
pres, price 3 3d., will appear on 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28. 

A Supplementary Number, containing an npn Fac-simile 
ofa highly- finished Architectural Drawing, will be published, in a 
wrapper, on the last Saturday in every Month, _ 6d. The First 
Supplement appearing on Saturday, November 25 

The Monthly Part, containing Four Numbers maar the Supplement- 
ay Number, will be published Monthly, with the Magazines, price 
la Gd. 


The First Part will appear on 30th November. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





Horticultural Almanack. 


The Stationers’ —— will publish, eng a usual Almanacks 
November, pri 


HE GARDENER’ S ALMANACK, 


and Calendar and Register of the Kitchen, Fruit, Flower, 
and Forcing Departments, for the Year 1544. 
By GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Esq. 
fellow of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India; Corresponding 
Member of the Maryland Horticultural Society; and Author of 
“A History of English Gardening,” “ The Kitchen Garden,” &c. 


*,* This Almanack will afford a large supply of matter, interest- 
ng'not only to the professional, but also to the domestic gardener, as 
well as to the amateur cultivator of flowers and fruits, and to the 
gueral reader. Besides containing calendarial directions and sug- 
getions for every department during the current year, it will also 
tea register of all discoveries in gardening which have characterised 
the previous twelve months. The contents will, for the most part, 
vary every year; and it is recommended that each annual publica- 

ton be preserved, as an index will be given to bind up with a 
wlume, To nurserymen, seedsmen, implement-makers, and 
lshers of works connected with the cultivation of the soil, this 
Aln manack offers a peculiarly desirable medium for advertisements, 
sa very large number will at once be circulated through the 
trited kingdom, and will remain a permarrent and indexed record 
fur reference in the hands of those most desirable to be made ac- 
qainted with their contents, viz. the Landed Gentry, and Cultivators 
of Gardens generally. 





British Farmer's — 


In November will be by ompany, 
price ls., comprising nearly 100 Lee eae Papen 


HE BRITISH FARMER’S 

ALMANACK, and Calendar of General Instruction in 

the most improved Modes of Agriculture and Gardening: being a 

Register of Daily Useful Information for the United Kingdom, 
for 1344. 


London: printed for the Company of Stationers; and sold by 
— at their Hall, Lucgate Street; and by all Book- 
sellers. 

*,* This Almanack, now offered for the Second Year,"includes a 

great variety of original information. The List of Fairs has been 
rendered much more complete, and its facility of reference greatly 
improved by being wholly in the Alphabetical Order of Places, in- 
stead of theusual arrangement under Counties or Months. To all 
who require a knowledge of the Fairs in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, this list is alone sufficient to render the Almanack a 
most valuable acquisition, 


hliched 





In the press, a new Edition of 
ROMBIE’S ETYMOLOGY and 
SYNTAX of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 8vo. 
Also, just published, Third Edition, 1 vol. 12mo, price 6s. cloth, 
GYMNASIUM;; sive, Symbola Critica. In- 
tended to assist the Classical Student in his endeavours to obtain 


4 correct Latin Prose —yrad Abridged by the Rev, ALrxanpER 
Ceomere, LL.D. F.R.S., 


By a same Author, 


The GYMNASIUM, complete. Sixth Edi- 


tion, 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. cloth, 


, tay 1S GYMNASII. 
0, bs. cloth, 

NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

QU ESTIONS on the Rev. Dr. Crompre’s 


ois. board: 
“YMNASIUM, for the use of Teachers and Scholars, adapted to 


Saree Edition. By Avexanper Cowrk, M.A. 12mo, 


Fourth Edition, 


2 vols. 8vo, 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Ina fe 4 fap will be published, in One Volume royal 8vo, with 
n Portaits engraved on Steel, price One Guinea, 
ISTORICAL SKETCHES of STATES- 
MEN who flourished in the TIME of GEORGE III.; to 
which are added, Remarks on THK Fraxcu Revolution. Third 


Series. 
By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S, 
Member of the National Institute of France, and of the Royal 
Academy of Naples. 
Contents of the Third Series. 


The Eiger Re R t Camille D 
. Just—Si¢yes—Fouché ecrnaaesy Duke of Otranto—John, 

Fourth Duke of Bedford—Earl Camden—John Wilkes—Demagogue 

Arts—Lord Ellenborough—Lord Chief Justice Bushe—Thomas Jef- 

ferson—American Democracy—Marquis Wellesley—Lord Holland— 

John Allen. 

Appanvix. Walpole—Bolingbroke. 

London: Charles — and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 


8 New Burlington Street, October 14, 1843, 
R. BENTLEY will immediately publish 
the following New Works :— 








In 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 


The HISTORY of the CONQUEST of 
MEXICO; with the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, and 
a Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilisation. By 
V.H. Passcort, Esq., Author of ** The History of the Reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella,’ &c. ‘a 


In 1 vol. post Svo, with Portrait, 


MEMOIRS of JOSEPH SHEPHERD 
MUNDEN, Comedian, By his Son. 
Ill. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 


GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM- 
PORARIE: S. With Memoirs and Notes. By J. Henxacx Jxssx, 
uthor of “ Memoirs of the Court of England under the 
s,’’ and *¢ The Court of England under the Houses of Nassau 

aud Hanover.” 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. Svo, with Portrait, &c. 


MEMOIRS of the RIGHT HON. 
EARL of ST. VINCENT, G.C. -B., &e. Ww "ith the Correspondence 
with Lord Nelson and other » how first 
published from the Original se By Japepian STEPHENS 
Tucker, Esq. 


the 





NEW WORKS NOW READY :— 
I. 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 
.2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 

LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resident 
at the Court of Florence from the year 1760 to 1785. 

Printed from the Original Manuscripts. (Concluding Series.) 
Il. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 

SIR COSMO DIGBY. A Tale of the 
Monmouthshire Riots. By J. A. St. Joun, Esq., Author of ** The 
History of the Manners, aon Arts, &e. of Ancient Greece.” 

Ill, 
In 1 vol. post Svo, 
LETTERS from NEW YORK. By 


Maria Cutvp, Author of “* The Mother’s Book,” ** The Girl’s 
Book,” ** Philothea,” &c. ee 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


WYANDOTTE; or, thee HUTTED 
KNOLL. A Romance. By J. Fenimore Coopxr, Esq., Author 
of ** The Pilot,”’ ** The Spy,” **The Jack o’Lantern,” &c. 


Vv. 
In 2 vols. post Svo, revised and corrected by the Author, 
SECOND EDITION OF 
SLICK in ENGLAND;; or, the Attaché. 


By the Author of ** The Clockmaker; or, Sayings and Doings 
of Sam Slick of Slickville.” 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In $vo, price One Shilling, 
N SUBSCRIPTION to ARTICLES of 
FAITH; a Plea for the LIBERTIES of the SCOTTISH 
UNIVERSITIES, with especial reference to the FREE CHURCH 
PROFESSORS. 
By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 
Professor of Humanity in Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
W. Tait, Edinburgh ; J. M‘Leod, Glasgow ; Brown and Co., 
Aberdeen. 





1844. 


ULCHER’S LADIES’ MEMORANDUM 
BOOK and POETICAL MISCELLANY for 1844, is just 
published, price 2s. 6d. 
Illustrated with Engravings by G. C. Finpen. 
“ It is what it has ever been, an honour to the — ial press.” 
Literary Gazette. 
London: Longman and Co., and Suttaby and Co, 





Sudbury: G. W. Fulcher. 


13 Great Marlborough Strect. 
RS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
“ JESSIE PHILLIPS:” 
A Tale of the Present Day, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations by Lrzcn, 
Te now ready at all the Libraries. 
Also, just ready, 
HE PERILS of BEAUTY. 


A Tale by Capt. FREDERICK C HAMIER, R.N, 
Author of ** The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 








Reduced Price.—One Guinea, 


ICTIONNAIRE de L’'ACADEMIE 


FRANCAISE. Sixieme Edition (pour les pays étrangers) . 
Two very thick volumes imperial 8vo. Paris, 1843. None are ge- 
nuine except that have Messrs. Didot’s name and a representation 
of the ** Institut de Fiance”’ on the title-page and wrapper. 
London: F. Didot and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 
Also, the splendid mee Edition, 36s.; and the ** Complement ”’ 
to all the former Editions, 24s. 





In One handsome Volume, post Syvo, cloth lettered, beautifully 
illustrated, price 


jy AMAICA, its PAST and PRESENT 


By Rev. sane | 3 PHIL LIPPO, 
Twenty Years a Missionary in that Island, 


London: John Snow, Paternoster Row. 


In small 8v0, price 4s. 6d. 
DAY inthe SANCTUARY;; with an In- 
troductory Treatise on Hymnology. 
By the Rev. ROBERT WILSON EVANS, B.D. 

Vicar of Heversham, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
ridge; Author of ** The Rectory of Vaichead.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The BISHOPRIC of SOULS. Second 


Edition, 6s. 











New Edition of Mr. Gilbert's Liber Scholasticus. 


In small Syo, price 10s. 6d., the Second Edition, 
much enlarged, of 


. q 
HE PARENT’S SCHOOL and COL- 
LEGE GUIDE; or, Liber Scholasticus. Being an Account 
of all the Fellowships, Scholarships, and Exhibitions, at the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, and “Dublin; by whom founded, 
and whether open or restricted to articular Places or Persons ; 
also, of such Colleges, Public Schools, endowed Grammar-Schools, 
Chartered Companies of the City of London, Corporate Bodies, 
‘Trustees, &c. as have University Advantages attached to them, or 
in their Patronage; with the Ecclesiastical Patronage of the Uni- 
versities, Colleges, Companies, Corporate Bodies, &c. With 
appropriate Indexes and References. 
By RICHARD GILBERT, 
Editor of ** The Clergyman’s Almanack.”’ 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Dr. Mill’s Analysis of Pearson on the Creed. 
¥ 
In Svo, price 5s. 


A N ANALYSIS of BISHOP PEARSON’S 
EXPOSITION of the CREED. Origina!ly compiled for 
the Use of the Students of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, now revised 


and reprinted. 

By W. H. MILL, D.D. 

Late Principal of Bishop's College, and Vice-President of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta; now Chaplain to bis Grace the 
Archbishop of Cauterbury. 

J. and J.J. Deighton, Cambridge; Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church- 

yard, and Waterloo Place, London. 
By EDWARD WILLIAM L ANE, 
Author of ‘* The Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,” 
Translator of “‘ The Thousand-and-One Nights,” 


ELECTIONS from the KUR-AN, 


commonly called in England the Koran, with an Interwoven 
Commentary. Translated from the Arabic, methodically arranged, 
and illustrated by Notes. To which is prefixed, an Introduction, 
taken from Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, with Corrections and Ad- 
ditions. 





J. Madden and Co., 8 Leadenhall Street. 





Two Original Works, entitled 


EALE’S QUARTERLY PAPERS on 

ARCHITECTURE, ce 

Quarter. Part I., with 17 Engravings, price 7s. 
mas, and to be continued Quarterly. 


WEALE’S QUARTERLY PAPERS on 
ENGINEERING; commencing with Michaelmas Quarter. Part I., 
with Nine Engravings, price 7s. Part II. at Christmas, and to be 
continued Quarterly. 

John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 





ith 
“Part IL at Christ. 





In 12mo, price 5s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


AMILY READINGS from the GOSPEL 
of ST. JOHN ; adapted also to the Use of Teachers in 
Sunday eee. 
By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton and Canon of Chester. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. A System of Family Prayer fur each Morn- 


ing and Evening of the Week, Second Edition. Iv 12mo, price 


* 2. A Fifth Volume of Plain Parochial Ser- 


mons, 12mo, 6s, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 











Hew 2 Works. 


NARRATIVE of the TRAVELS and AD- 


VENTURES of MONSIEUR VIOLET, in California, Sonora, 
and Western Texas. 


Written by eas Joretgeestoor he C.B., Author of “ Peter Simple.” 
S- post Svo, Sle. 6d. boards. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Horner. 
Hay on Harmonious Colouring, Form, and Pro- 
portion. 
; Lite and Times of Ritter Von Lang. 
Royal Society of Literature — Anglo-Saxon Lite- 
rary Biography. 
. Dramatic Reform—Classification of Theatres. 
Sir Isaac Newton and his Contemporaries. 
Travels in Yucatan — Ruined Cities of Central 
America. 
VIII. Jeremy Bentham. 
IX. The Ministry and the late Session. 


CLVIIL. 


oe eee a 
To be Published in October. 
i. 
Uniform with “ The Englishman’s Greek Concordance.” 


The ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW and 
CHALDEE CONCORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT; 
Being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Original and 
the English Siew os seg with bor . List of the Proper Names 
and their Occ’ Tera “dome Sl. 13s. 6d. cloth ; 
large > papers 4 41. 148. Gd. On Monday, the 16th. 
* The Prospectus, illustrating the plan by extracts, may be had 


g 
2. 
THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS; 
Containing the Author's recent Introductions and Notes. 
Complete in One Volume, uniform with Lord Byron's Poems. Me- 
dium $vo, with a new Portrait, by George Richmond, engraved in 


the line manner; and a View of Sloperton Cottage, the Residence ot 
the Poet, by Thomas Creswick, A.R.A. 1s. cloth. 


gratis. 


3. 
iThe APPLICATION of GEOLOGY to 
AGRICULTURE, 
And to the Improvement and Valuation of Land; with the — 
and Properties of Soils, and the Principles of Cultivation, 
NICHOLAS WHITLEY, Land-Surveyor. 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


4. 
A PICTORIAL 
TOUR in the MEDITERRANEAN; 


Comprising Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian Archipe- 
lago, Egypt, Nubia, Greece, Ionian Islands, Sicily, Italy, and Spain, 
By J. H. ALLAN, Member of the Athenian Arc a Society, 

dl of the Egyptian Society 
Imperial 4to, with upwards of Forty Lithograph —— ings, and 
Seventy Wood-Engravings, Si. 3s. ¢ 


5. 
Lord Jeffrey. 
LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS to 


the EDINBURGH REVIEW. 4 vols. 8vo, 2/. 8s. cloth. 


6. 
OBSERVATIONS on DAYS of UNUSUAL 
MAGNETIC DISTURBANCE, 

Made at the British Colonial Magnetic Observatories under the De- 
»artments of the Ordnance and Admiralty. Part I. 1840-41. 
Published by the British Government, uncer the Superintendence of 
Lieut.-Col. Epwarp Sanrxe, of the Royal Artillery. 
4to, 10s. Gd. cloth. 


7. 
New Edition of Ure’s Dictionary. 
DR. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 


MANUFACTURES, and MINES; 
Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. A 
New Edition, correct throughout. Svo, with 1241 Wood-Engrav- 
ings. 50s, cloth. P 


THUCYDIDES’ 
HISTORY of the PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


A new Recension of the Text: with a ceo amended Punctuation ; ; 
and copious Notes, Critical, F ith ful 
Indices, both of Greek Words and Dhrnees | explained. and matters dis- 
cussed in the Notes. Illustrated 2 run and Plans, mostly taken 
from actual survey. By the Rev + BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A. 
The Second and concluding py 8vo, 20s. cloth. 

*,* Vol. 1., Svo, 18s. cloth. 


9. 
An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the 
GREEK LANGUAGE. 
By Dr. RAPHAEL KUHNER, Co-Rector of the Lyceum at Hanover. 
Translated by J. H. MILL RD, St. John's College, Cambridge; late 
Second Statoal Masten: at Mill Hill Grammar School. vu, 9s. cloth, 


10. 
TAXIDERMY; 


Or, the Art of Collecting, aring, and Mounting ogg of Na 
tural History: for the use of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs. 
R. LEE (formerly Mrs. T. FE. Bowdich), Author of “* Memoirs “of Cu- 
vier,” &c. Sixth Edition, corrected, improved, and modernised. Fep. 
Svo, i i with Eng gs on Bon Wood, 7s. cloth, 








ae 


On the First of November will be Pudlished, price One Shilling each, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH PLATES COLOURED, ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE; 


YOUNG ENGLAND’S LITTLE LIBRARY: 


A BATCH OF THIRTEEN 
Christmas, New-¥ear, and Birth-Day Gift-Books, for Children. 


CONTRIBUTED BY 
MRS. HALL, MRS. HOWITT, MR. ALBERT SMITH, MR. GASPEY, THE AUTHOR OF THE “ NEW 
TALE OF A TUB,” AND OTHER AUTHORS. 


PrintED By VIZETELLY BROTHERS anv CO.; PusBtisnep ny WM. S. ORR anp co., 
PATERNOSTER Row; AND SOLD BY ALL BooxsELLERs. 





New Chemical Tables. 
In Folio, Part I., price 4s. 


ABLES of the ELEMENTARY and 
COMPOUND BODIES, 
Systematically arranged and adapted as Tables of Equivalents, 
or as Chemical Labels. 
By CHARLES BUTTON and WARREN DE LA RUE. 
T. De La Rue and Co., Bunhill Row; Taylor and Walton, ater 

Gower Street ; Knight and Sons, Foster Lane; Dymond and Co 
Holborn Bars. 


Findlay’s General School Atlas. 


In imperial Svo, bao the Maps rennin — bound in roan, price 
welve Shillings colou: 


MODERN. ATLAS; ieuen a complete 
Compendium of Geography, e: xhibiting i in Thirty ae new 

Maps, the Extent, Divisions, Physical and Political Arrangements of 
every country in the known world; and containing the latest disco- 
Wee in the Polar np Africa, Poly nesia, &c., with an Introduc- 
i "y of ¢ and use of Maps, and a copious 

Index for reference. 
By ALEXANDER G. FINDLAY. 


London: published by Thomas Tegg, 73 i ni where may be 
had, for the use of Schoo 
A Series of Outline Maps, sapneanendiinn with 


the above. Price Five Shillings. Full allowance to Schools, or Mer- 
chants, for See 





accu: Fdition, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NGLISH SURNAMES: a Series of 
Essays on Family Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological, 
and Humorous. 
By MARK ANTONY LOWER. 
With Illustrations on Wood. 
Also, the Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, Gs. 

The Nursery Rhymes of England, obtained 
principally from oral tradition. Collected and edited by J. O. Hat- 
LIWRLI. 

J. R. Smith, 4 Old sini Street, Soho, London. 


Price 1s. 6d, square, ae 


INTS for PEDESTRIANS, Practical and 
Medical ; with Illustrations. 
“ Muscular exercise is conducive to longevity.” 


London, Simpkin, sep and Co.; —e Black; Dublin, 
Curry; Liverpuol, Gra; sist 


Jones’s History of Ancient America. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Now published in England, the United States, France, and Prussia, 
in royal 8vo, with Medallion Portrait and Vignettes, price 20s. 


THE ORIGINAL 
ISTORY of ANCIENT AMERICA 


ANTERIOR to the TIME of COLUMBUS; founded on an 
Analysis of the Ruined Cities, proving the Identity of the Aborigines 
with the People of Tyrus and Israel, and the Introduction of Chris- 
tianity by the Apostle St. Thomas. 

By GEORGE JONES, M.R.3. F.S.V. 

“ After such a rhapsody upon the fine arts, and that, too, at the 
commencement of a volume, who would expect to find in the pro- 
gress of the work, profound and laborious researc! h, extensive learn- 
ing, and a sound judgment? Yet these are, in truth, al attributes 
of the author of the ‘ History of Ancient America.’"—. 

“Mr. Jones's great argument is derived [sustained by ‘his analysis 
of the ruins] from his interpretation of certain prophecies by Isaiah.” 

weum., 

“To the lovers of historic and traditionary lore, this remarkable 
book (with arguments of great acuteness, learning, and ingenuity) 
cannot fail to prove highly attractive.”—The United Service Gazette. 

“ We have seldom met with a writer of the same general acute- 
ness. Persons who read in the full light of previously acquired his- 
torical information, will find in this book a great number of useful 
suggestive data. Mr. Jones has done much for deductive history.” 

Morning Post. 

“The author's mind has explored a vast multitude of facts, and 

the originality of the idea is ably sustained by arguments.” 
Metropolitan, 

* There is great originality in the idea, and the author has endea- 
voured to lift up vee style and language in keeping with the lofty 
pretensions of his -"—Church of England Quarterly. 

TYRIAN ERA, 332 BEFORE CHRIST. 











London: LonemAn, Brown, WN, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 


Longman and Co.; and of all Booksellers. 





HE SEPTUAGINT in ENGLISH.—A, 

entirely New Translation into English of this most impor. 
tant Version; with the principal various Readings translated, anj 
a Table of Comparative Chronology. In two volumes, §vo. jy ; 
press. ; 


REATISE onthe GRAMMAR of th 
onthe oar Kr rh sitet ome embracing Obsery; 
TNosas Sunznon Guam MLAs Svo, 10e. — 3S 

HE GREEK ECCLESIASTICAL His. 


TORIANS of the FIRST SIX CENTUR 

















lated: viz. Eusebius’s History, to A.p. 
dena &ey Socrai ‘ates’s 

4-540 22- 497; 
yi D. "339. 594. In six uniform volumes, each 7¢. in| 


HE ENGLISH HEXAPLA.—The Greek 


New Testament printed in type of the boldest character, 
with various Readings, and a six-fold English tran . The 
translations are those of W — Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva, Rh. 
mish, and the Authorised. With a History of English Transiati« 
and Re One beautiful volume, 4to, 2. Ys. Large Pape 
Copies, Si. 3s 4 





London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15 Paternoster Row. 


Catalogues gratis. 


Price 7s. 6d. bound, 


RADUS ad PARNASSU\, 


A New Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected, with the 
Addition of many new Words, and with the English Meanings nov 
first introduced. 


London: printed for the Company of Stationers; and sold by 
G. Greenhill, Treasurer to the Company, at their Hall, Stationes 
a a 

* For the considerable changes introduced into this edition « 
on Gradus, the Editor having availed himself of the suggestions « 
several of the most distinguished scholars in the kingdom, is gratitic 
to find that his labours have received their approbation. 





Blunt's Hisiory of the Reformation. 
In one neatly printed Volume, price 5s. bound in cloth, 


A SKETCH of the REFORMATION in 
ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. 8. J. BLUN 
Fellow of St. John’s College, C salbsttes. 
The Seveuth Edition, forming part of the Famizy Liaaarr. 


London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside. 


October Ist, price 2s. 6d. 


M J 
HE ELECTRICAL MAGAZINE,Na.Il, 
Published Quarterly, 
Conducted by Mr. CHARLES V. WALKER, 
Contains a full account, with illustrations, of Armstrong's Hydro- 
Electric Machine, and Faraday’s Researches on the Elect 
Steain—De la Rive’s Voltaic Condenser—Becquére! on the Deposit 
of the Oxides—Voltaic Phenomena by Grove Translations, Review WS, 
Anecdotes, &c. &c. 
Simpkin and Co., London; Bailliére, London and Paris. 
Communications, Books for Review, and Advertisements, cate @ 
Bailliére, London and Paris. 


HE Original Protas to os HISTORY of 


SBURY, with a a of the Circur 
iiating the feablicatinn of that wot 
By HENRY MATCHER. 

An edition is printed on demy and royal folio to bind up with the 
volume ; and purchasers are respectfully informed, that it contar 
an account ofthe Documents preserved in the Archives of the Cit 
and other information not to be found in the Preface prenxed.— 
Price, royal folio, Gs.; demy folio, 3s. ; 8vo, 1s. Gd. 











John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Cottage, Cowle, y a, sea 
Brixton, George Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrac 
New Road, both in the nty of Surrey, and Francis Bur 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of Mideé 
Printers, at their Printing 0 Iffice, Great New Street, Fetter la 
the City of London; and published by W sfaerargs Armiger Scripps, 
Number 15 South Molton Street, in the Pa 
over Square, in the County of’ eorer r,at the 
roses er 7 Wellington Street, “ye w Bridge, s 
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